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N Tuesday, Sir Edward Grey, in a reticent 
() speech, touched on the chief points of the 
extremely interesting position in the Near 
East. The situation appears to be more remarkable for 
what is left in suspense than for anything that may be 
regarded as settled. One thing, however, is clear—the 
Treaty of Bucharest is to be allowed to stand. Russia, 
out of deference to France, will let Greece keep Kavala ; 
whilst Germany has lost patience at last with the bungling 
spitefulness of Austria’s Balkan policy. Germany 
has got what she wanted. The first Balkan Alliance, 
which was mainly Slav, and which Germany therefore 
disliked, has disappeared. There is now another Balkan 
Alliance, of a sort, but it is dominated by Roumania 
and Greece. That, from Germany’s point of view, is 
quite a different thing. She did not mind letting 
Austria egg on Bulgaria in a folly which meant the 
break-up of the first Alliance ; but she sees no reason for 
keeping the Balkan peninsula in further misery and 
unsettlement merely for the purpose of worrying Servia. 
Servia and Montenegro separated from Bulgaria cannot 
affect the military balance of Europe. 








* * * 


For the moment the Turks will remain at Adrianople. 
They declare that nothing except armed force shall turn 
them out. Sir Edward Grey tells them that they must 
go, but indicates that for the present armed force will 
not be applied. They are not, tlfen, likely to decamp in 
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offer the Powers are prepared to make to them as an 
inducement to depart. Failing that, the next question 
will be the duration of Russia’s patience. If that should 
last longer than is expected, Bulgaria may be driven to 
approach the other Balkan States to arrange for a joint 
expulsion of the Turks. At present Bulgaria is too sore 
and bewildered to do anything of the kind, and appar- 
ently prefers to rely on the good offices of the Great 
Powers. The Turks have a unique opening for display- 
ing skill in driving a bargain. 
* * * 

Sir Edward Grey barely touched on the question of 
Servia’s access to the Adriatic, but was rather more 
explicit about the Epirote frontier. Here it seems an 
agreement has at last been arrived at. What it was he 
did not explain, but from his words it is clear that it is 
a bad arrangement from the point of view of the popu- 
lations of the districts concerned. In semi-apologetic 
language he admitted that it would be open to much 
criticism, but that it would succeed in its main object. 
This object it seems is not to consult the interests or 
wishes of the inhabitants. It is the prevention of 
friction between the Great Powers. If this is to be 
accepted as a defence of an unjust partition, it is bad 
news for the world. It amounts to a contention that it 
is better to sacrifice a population than to oppose any- 
thing like a resolute front to a policy of selfish greed 
when pressed by a Power which—like Italy—possesses a 
fleet. Meanwhile, the delimitation of the Epirote 
boundary will probably take some months, and the 
people concerned have certain resources which may 
enable them to defer their fate for some time. 
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Referring to the Zgean Islands, Sir Edward appeared 
to regard with much satisfaction Italy's repetition to 
the Powers of the assurance given publicly in December 
last by Signor Giolitti, that she does not consider her 
occupation of Rhodes and the twelve islands permanent. 
She says once more that she will evacuate them as soon 
as Turkey has fulfilled her part of the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne. The Great Powers will then decide their fate. 
The meaning of this is that there are still in North 
Africa a few Turkish officers, variously estimated at 
from fourteen to thirty, and some ex-Turkish soldiers 
supposed to number something between 500 and 2,000. 
These, for what they are worth, are aiding the Arabs in 
resisting the Italians. Whether Turkey could get them 
to go away if she wished to do so is not clear. Why she 
should trouble to do so is altogether past understanding. 
Whatever happens to the Agean Islands, they will not 
be returned to Turkey. The Turks, therefore, have 
nothing to gain by acting as Italy’s friend in Cyrene. 
Italy does not put the least pressure on Turkey by 
retaining some of her lost islands. The suggestion, 
therefore, that she is honestly retaining them as her 
only means of getting the Treaty of Lausanne carried 
out is incredible. How long she means to rely on this 
flagrant pretence we do not know, nor, it is clear, does 
Sir Edward Grey. 

* 7 * 

August Bebel has died at the close of a career of epic 
impressiveness. It was not by virtue of “ personal 
glamour ” that he became a heroic figure in the eyes of 
millions of Germans and foreigners ; he had nothing of 
the fascinating brilliance of a Lassalle or the glowing 
eloquence of a Jaurés. Nor was it because of any 
creative force of intellect; no current idea can be 
labelled with his name, and he was content with the 
economics he got from Marx and the direction he got 
from Liebknecht. His heroie qualities were moral 
qualities. The soldier’s child who was beaten by his 
schoolfellows for his royalism was the man whom 
neither temptation nor persecution could budge from 
his uncompromising revolutionism. For half a century 
he pursued his course with sublime consistency and 
serenity. Again and again he was put into prison, but 
it neither weakened his purpose nor irritated him into 
wild impossibilism. He fought Bismarck; he fought 
Caprivi, Biilow, and the present Kaiser; he took his 
knocks like a man, never even allowing his hatred of 
institutions to blind him to admirable qualities in his 
enemies. He could be autocratic enough when he 
thought that necessary ; but he was entirely disinterested 
and possessed of so fundamental a modesty that he 
almost contrived to make his autobiography appear a 
commonplace and uneventful record. With his mental 
balance—a quality that prevented, for example, the 
Socialist pacifist and Republican from degenerating 
into an unreasoning anti-patriot—with his unquestion- 
able sincerity and selflessness, the little master-turner 
won the trust and the idolising affection of the mass of 
the German workmen. And ground he won he never 
lost. Thanks to his persistence and his genius for 
organisation, he leaves his party with a voting strength 
of over four millions and a Reichstag membership of 
over a hundred. What is better, he leaves it so efficiently 


manned that his death will make, we believe, no per- 
ceptible difference to its progress and cohesion. 


= * x 


More than three years ago British Somaliland was to 
all intents and purposes evacuated except for the three 
coast towns, of which Berbera is the most important. 
Yet this week we have news of a Camel Corps being cut 
up some 150 miles inland. No official explanation is at 
the moment forthcoming, but the root of the mystery 
is probably to be found in the existence of a caravan 
trade from Ogaden to Berbera, passing along a route 
which, failing British protection, is practically at the 
mercy of the Mullah. It is the old story, the story which 
accounts for the very existence of the British Empire : 
traders just outside the British zone demanding protec- 
tion. In the present instance, however, the game seems 
hardly worth the candle. Somaliland is not a white man’s 
country. The total number of European inhabitants in 
1911 was only 18, of whom 10 were to be found in 
Berbera. The annual trade passing through the port is 
only worth from sixty to seventy thousand pounds, and 
the cost of occupying even the coastal region of the 
country is more than double the revenue that can be 
raised there. If we find it impossible in practice to avoid 
these inland expeditions so long as we occupy the coast 
towns, surely it would be better to withdraw from the 
country altogether. 

* * * 


This week has seen the end of one of the most barren 
Parliamentary Sessions we can remember. The thread- 
bare problems of Home Rule and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment have been rediscussed ad nauseam, but the main 
concrete legislative achievements of the Government 
are the Cat and Mouse Act, the Mental Deficiency Act, 
a local option Act for Scotland, and an Act to remedy a 
small proportion of the more glaring anomalies and 
injustices of the Insurance Act. And yet Ministers and 
Members of the House of Commons are talking about 
““a well-earned holiday ”’—which they propose to 
extend for some five or six months. Who can wonder 
that many are ceasing to look upon Parliament as an 
effective instrument for the redress of social grievances 
and inequities ? We strongly support the principle of 
payment of Members, and we should be quite prepared 
to see the salaries, if necessary, increased; but there 
ought, as the Prime Minister maintained in connection 
with the Miners’ Minimum Wage Act, to be some 
‘** safeguard ”’ to ensure to the employers a fair return 
for their money. For our part we do not think that the 
terms of the contract should include six or seven months’ 
holiday in the year. All sorts of things are admittedly 
waiting to be attended to: Housing, Education, Wages 
and Industrial conditions, Poor Law, Rural Reform, and 
the rest, and the constant plea of the Government is 
lack of time. But there is a lot of time between August 
and Christmas ; and now that the financial and routine 
business of the year is disposed of, some really valuable 
work might be accomplished in quite a short autumn 
session. Why are we not to have one? Perhaps if we 
paid our legislators, say, £2 per Parliamentary day 
instead of £400 a year, we might be making a better 
bargain. 
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If human life, health, and happiness are the most 
important subjects of public consideration, then the 
Prime Minister’s announcement of his intention to appoint 
a Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases is beyond 
doubt the most important event of the week. It 
would, perhaps, be impertinent to congratulate Mr. 
Asquith on his decision, since had he decided otherwise 
he would have deserved nothing less than general 
execration. Some fears have been expressed lest the 
result of an inquiry should be the reimposition of the 
provisions of the Contagious Diseases Acts, and it has 
been suggested that this possibility should be excluded 
by the terms of reference of the Commission. We 
sincerely trust this suggestion will not be followed. 
Public opinion is quite capable in any case of preventing 
the repetition of a disastrous experiment, and it is 
essential that the Commission should not be hampered 
in its inquiries by any restrictions whatsoever. For our 
part we are confident that the general lines of the 
Commission’s recommendations cannot fail to be in 
the direction of State treatment rather than State 
regulation. Experiments abroad have shown that 
whilst the latter achieves practically nothing, and does 
considerable harm, the provision, without publicity and 
without any sort of censure, of free treatment for all 
who require it is capable of producing a very substantial 
diminution of disease. 

* * * 

Until the publication of the facts of the Sitapur 
murder case, few people in this country can have been 
aware that it was possible within the British Empire 
for a man to be tried and acquitted on a charge of 
murder, then to be retried by a higher court and con- 
demned without being allowed even to be present at the 
second trial, then to have his petition for mercy rejected 
by the very authority which had ordered the retrial, and 
finally to be executed without further appeal. Fortu- 
nately, there are no sufficient grounds for thinking that a 
miscarriage of justice has actually occurred in the present 
case ; but it has shown the existence of a gravely im- 
proper state of affairs, and at the same time illustrated 
the vital importance of that right of enquiry and criticism 
in the House of Commons which Indian Civil servants 
are so apt to resent. The public is much indebted to 
those Members who were instrumental in calling atten- 
tion to the case, but it is to be regretted that one or two 
of them, irritated no doubt by Sir John Hewett’s stric- 
tures on their inadvertent misstatements of fact, should 
have treated the matter as if it were primarily an error 
of judgment on Sir John’s part. The full correspondence 
shows clearly that the fault lies with the system, and not 
with the man who administered it ; and to emphasize 
the personal aspects of the affair, and so distract atten- 
tion from the real issue, is to perform a disservice rather 
than a service to the public. 

* * * 

We doubt whether any section of any Government 
Department has ever had a worse—in the sense of a 
more reactionary—record than the record of the Poor 
Law Department of the Local Government Board since 
the Poor Law Commission reported. It is notorious 
that no steps have been taken to carry out a single one 
of the more important recommendations of the Com- 





mission; and practically every proposal that has 
emanated from the Department has amounted to a 
deliberate attempt to bolster up, and extend the applica- 
tion of, the very principles of relief which the Com- 
mission most emphatically and unanimously con- 
demned. More than once Mr. Burns has been obliged 
to beat a precipitate retreat after having attempted to 
give effect to the policy of his officials. Their latest 
proposal takes the form of a new Draft Order governing 
institutional relief, issued characteristically enough just 
too late for it to be possible to discuss it in the House of 
Commons before the end of the Session. We cannot 
enter into the details of this draft here. It is sufficient 
to point out that it expressly provides for the continu- 
ance of the practice of maintaining the old, the infirm, 
the sick, the infants, and the mentally defective in a 
single mixed institution, the General Workhouse ; and 
that the changes which it introduces are mainly in the 
direction of enabling workhouse administration to be 
carried on with less publicity, less protection for the 
inmates, and more scope for the application of the 
“strict” principles of “ deterrence.”” We fear that 
what this Department needs is not merely a new Presi- 
dent, but a thorough-going revision of the permanent 


staff. 
* . * 


That the cost of living has for a long time been on the 
upgrade all over the world is well known, but the actual 
facts given in the Report issued by the Board of Trade 
this week are yet startling enough. Mr. G. S. Barnes, 
of the Board of Trade, told us last February, when the 
labour conditions of postal servants were under con- 
sideration, that the value of the sovereign (measured 
by its capacity to purchase twenty-three articles oi 
food in certain proportions) had declined, if reckoned 
at 20s. in 1895, to 16s. 3d. in 1912. And now this 
Report reduces our 1895 “ sovereign,” as far as food is 
concerned, to a mere 15s. Between 1905 and 1912 the 
prices of rent, coal, and food combined in the ordinary 
proportions of the working-man’s budget show an 
increase which may be put at 10 per cent., and from 
the rather scanty data available it seems clear that 
there has been about the same advance in the cost of 
clothing. But no one who is acquainted with the 
facts will suggest that there has been an advance in 
money earnings—even if the improvement in the last 
eighteen months is taken into consideration—anything 
like commensurate with the increased demand on the 
pocket of the workman. The working-man’s wife, 
compelled to cut her coat strictly according to her 
cloth, must grade the already inadequate standard of 
her household downward, either in quality or quantity. 


* * * 


We are left to find what consolation we can in the fact 
that other countries are suffering even more seriously 
than ourselves. The figures collected by the statisticians 
of the Board of Trade show an advance in food prices 
since 1900 of 51 per cent. in Canada, 39 in the United 
States, 38 in Japan, 35 in Austria, 32 in Belgium, and 
19 per cent. even in Norway. France alone, with her 
frugal and careful balance of domestic industry, has 
been able to keep down her increase in food prices to the 
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15 per cent. of Free Trade England. We hope that the re- 
mark made by Mr. F. H. McLeod in an introductory note 
that the underlying causes of this general movement “can 
be more properly considered as part of a larger and differ- 
ent inquiry,” foreshadows a serious and comprehensive 
investigation of what is, after all, to the vast majority of 
people, the most important economic problem of the 
age. At the same time we need from the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade a general figure 
representing the percentage of change in wages in all 
trades, and more comprehensive figures of employment 
than are at present available. Then at last we may 
obtain a reliable table showing the course of the work- 
man’s real wages—and the depth of his grievance. 


* * * 


Three or four years ago the Telegraph Messenger and 
the iniquity of his treatment by the Government were 
the theme of nearly every speaker and writer on the 
subject of “ blind alley”” employment. Mr. Herbert 
Samuel is to be congratulated upon his treatment of this 
tiny corner of the vast problem of juvenile labour. The 
number of boys discharged by the Post Office, owing to 
lack of prospects, at the age of 16, has been reduced from 
4,471 in the year 1909-10 to 433 in 1912; 5,347 boys 
out of 8,507 aged under 16 are enrolled in special educa- 
tional classes for telegraph messengers, conducted by 
local education authorities, but often held on the Post- 
office premises. The remaining boys are nearly all 
employed in smaller towns where it is impracticable to 
arrange special classes. As a result of the training given 
in these classes, and of the application of a little more 
forethought to the whole problem, practically every boy 
who enters the Post Office as telegraph messenger now 
has an opportunity of passing into other branches of the 
service. 

* * * 

The “ labour unrest ’’ in agricultural districts appears 
to be spreading. Inthe East and West Ridings of York- 
shire the Workers’ Union has been forming many branches 
amongst the village labourers, and has sent to all the 
farmers demands identical with those put forward by 
the Lancashire strikers of last month—viz., a minimum 
wage of twenty-four shillings a week of sixty hours, with 
sixpence an hour for overtime, work to cease at 1 o’clock 
on Saturday. In the Thorner district the men have 
succeeded in obtaining considerable increases in the 
amounts paid to harvest workers hired for the month. 
While from £4 10s. to £5 was formerly paid, from £5 to 
£6 10s. is now being offered. A strike of 200 farm 
labourers (members of the Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union) in County Dublin is also announced. Meanwhile, 
we are hearing once more the perennial complaints with 
regard to the housing and sanitary conditions of the 
scores of thousands of urban slum dwellers who find their 
way every summer into the rural districts for fruit, pea, 
and hop picking. The Local Government Board should 
take more effective steps to see that the elementary needs 
of these migratory workers are adequately provided for. 
At present, in spite of the fact that some local authorities 
have adopted by-laws to deal with the problem, the 
conditions under which the pickers live are often 
unspeakable. 





THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


E hasten to acknowledge with gratitude that, 

W for once, a Government Department has 

surpassed all our expectations. By publish- 
ing, on the 8th of August, a detailed report on the ad- 
ministration of unemployment. insurance, giving exact 
statistics down to July 15th, the Board of Trade has 
set a standard which we hope to see reached by other 
departments. And the report is as lucid and honestly 
informative as it is prompt. Unemployment Insurance 
has had the advantage of growing up, as it were, in the 
shade. The larger, bolder and more widely advertised 
scheme of Mr. Lloyd George attracted all the attention 
of the journalists and the public, and drew all the light- 
ning of the critics. The equally important scheme of 
insurance against unemployment, the origin of which we 
reveal no secret in crediting to Sir Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith, the Permanent Secretary of the Board, has so 
far secured comparatively little of that embarrassing 
newspaper illumination which makes for friction. The 
Board of Trade has taken advantage of this advanta- 
geous obscurity, even to the point, as it has sometimes 
seemed, of furtiveness. Now it makes amends in an 
exceptionally explicative report of its proceedings 
during the nineteen months since the passage into law of 
Part II. of the National Insurance Act. 

The report which Mr. Sydney Buxton presents, with 
warm acknowledgments to Sir Llewellyn Smith and 
Mr. W. H. Beveridge, gives in fascinating detail an 
account of the overcoming of the innumerable diffi- 
culties that stood in the way of so novel and unprece- 
dented a scheme. To bring into universal and com- 
pulsory insurance against unemployment all the men in 
half a dozen of our largest industries; to settle the 
interminable disputes of demarcation; to enrol and 
regiment these two and a half millions of by no means 
stationary individuals; to provide for the registration 
of half a million changes of employment within six 
months, by the organisation of fifteen hundred local 
offices, and the creation of an official staff approaching 
five thousand in number, able to deal with a hundred 
thousand claims a month—all without arousing any 
appreciable discontent, without any serious Parliamen- 
tary criticism, with fewer than fifty prosecutions, and 
with hardly a ripple of resentment, represents an ad- 
ministrative achievement of which the British Civil 
Service may rightly be proud. Now we have, in full 
and successful operation, a system under which the 
one-sixth of our whole wage-earning population who 
are engaged in engineering and shipbuilding, house- 
building, the construction of works or of vehicles, or in 
ironfounding and saw-milling, contribute nearly two 
millions sterling annually, being twopence halfpenny 
per week each from employer and workman, to which 
the Government adds one-sixth. From this income 
there is paid to the workmen when unemployed, at the 
rate of seven shillings a week each, a sum which will 
vary from about half a million sterling in a year of 
booming trade to, possibly, five or six times that amount 
in a year of slump. At the end of the first year there is 
a balance of £1,600,000 in hand with which to meet the 
approaching period of diminishing trade. And in con- 
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trast with the experience of the Health Insurance 
Commissioners, the Board of Trade is in the proud 
position of reporting that the claims prove to be well 
below the actuarial estimate, even for a period of such 
good trade as we have been having. 

We leave to other opportunities any consideration of 

the interesting statistical facts relating to unemployment 
that the report reveals. More relevant at this moment 
is the contrast between the two vast and incalculably 
important schemes of insurance to which the nation is 
committed. In the organisation devised by Sir Llew- 
ellyn Smith, and worked out by Mr. Beveridge, we see 
insurance at its best. Unlike Mr. Lloyd George's 
scheme, it is actuarially sound—that is to say, its 
operation was cautiously limited to that part of the field 
as to which adequate statistical data were available. 
The Government itself sees to it that the working 
expenses do not encroach on the fund for benefits, and 
itself guarantees that the promised benefits will certainly 
be paid. The judgment as to whether or not benefit is 
due is not left to the beneficiary and his own professional 
attendant. When a workman announces that he is 
unemployed inquiry is automatically made of his late 
employer as to the fact of his having lost his situation 
in such a way as to render him eligible for benefit, and 
his continued eligibility is daily tested by the Labour 
Exchange. The whole procedure is in the hands of 
agents of the Insurance Fund, checked by impartial 
public tribunals, never in the hands of the agents of the 
beneficiaries. The “treatment ’—that is to say, the 
finding of another situation for the beneficiary, and the 
offering it to him in such a way that he cannot refuse to 
be cured without losing his benefit—is administered by 
the Government’s own Labour Exchanges, not by the 
beneficiary’s private professional. It is as if the Health 
Insurance Commissioners got all their sick certified and 
medically treated by the salaried officers of the Public 
Health Service, without the actuarially disastrous “ free 
choice of doctors” by the beneficiaries themselves. It 
is, however, only fair to add that, by the very nature of 
the case, the weak places of the Unemployment In- 
surance scheme will, to a much greater extent than 
those of the Sickness Insurance scheme, be revealed 
only when we come to the years of bad trade. Things 
will not go so smoothly when the Labour Exchanges 
have few vacancies to offer, and when the brief and 
strictly limited period of maximum benefit falls short 
even of the average period of involuntary unemployment, 
When this time comes we shall realise the protection 
which the cautious inventors of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund have secured at the expense of the 
Sickness Insurance Fund. By fixing the Unemploy- 
ment Benefit at seven shillings per week, whilst the 
(Men’s) Sickness Benefit is ten shillings per week, they 
have obtained a first line of defence outside their own 
ramparts. It is the experience of all trade unions that 
sickness claims are much heavier in bad trade than in 
good. We may, in fact, expect to see no small pro- 
portion of the unemployed workmen, among whom 
chronic ailments are unfortunately common enough, 
exhausting all their available Sickness Benefit before 
even beginning to draw on the more limited and less 
generous Unemployment Benefit. 





The danger is that public opinion may complacently 
accept the Unemployment Insurance scheme as dis- 
posing of the problem of unemployment, and that the 
Government may continue unashamed in its present 
really scandalous procrastination in dealing with the 
question whilst trade is still good. We see exemplified 
in the very success of Sir Llewellyn’s Smith ingenious 
scheme the necessary limits of the device of insurance. 
It is not merely that it applies itself to treatment 
instead of to prevention. Even the treatment is in its 
very nature defective and dangerous. It mz.y be a good 
thing to distribute among workmen when they are out 
of work a sum of seven shillings a week each—though 
we should like the Charity Organisation Society to 
explain how this weekly dole, which the workman has 
been compulsorily taxed to provide five-twelfths of, 
avoids the evils attributed to a system of universal, 
indiscriminate, unconditional and inadequate outdoor 
relief. But to put the household on starvation rations 
at a shilling a day, instead of the twenty-five or thirty 
shillings a week to which they have been accustomed, 
does not seem a good way of maintaining the Standard 
of Life of the wife and children, nor yet of enabling the 
workman himself to bear up against the demoralisation 
of idleness. Insurance divorced from any provision 
for training or otherwise employing the unemployed 
man cannot safely make its provision adequate. More- 
over, the seven shillings a week quickly stops. A 
considerable number of the unemployed workmen 
exhausted all their benefit before getting into another 
situation even during the last six months of unparal- 
leled trade activity. It seems as if, on the side of treat- 
ment, the provision of Unemployment Benefit can be at 
best only a palliative—and an unsubstantial palliative 
at that. 

What is, however, of greater social importance than 
the inadequacy of the treatment is that insurance does 
nothing to prevent the occurrence of the disease—in 
this case the social disease of involuntary unemploy- 
ment. It is the enforced idleness of the workman due 
to the irregularities of trade which is the real evil, with 
all the disturbance of family life, the demoralisation of 
character and the loss of national income that this 
involves—not merely the fact that the workman has no 
wages to give to his wife. We know now—the Board of 
Trade itself knows—that this social disease of periodical 
unemployment can, to a very large extent, be prevented 
from occurring. By an intelligent manipulation of 
even a tiny fraction of the Government orders the 
aggregate volume of demand for labour in Great Britain, 
throughout the whole ten or eleven years of the trade 

cycle, can be rendered, if not uniform, at any rate much 
less irregular than it is at present. By comparatively 
small extensions of our existing system of Labour Ex- 
changes the seasonal irregularities could, to a much 
greater extent than at present, be smoothed out, so far 
as the unspecialised workers are concerned, by syste- 
matic organisation of the Labour Market. And Mr. 
Beveridge himself has opened the way, by the Liverpool 
experiment with the dock labourers, to such a treat- 
ment of the problem of casual labour as would reduce 
to the smallest dimensions that part of the problem 
which is intractable. Unfortunately there is no sign 
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that the Government is prepared to take any steps in 
this direction of preventing unemployment from occur- 
ring. The Port of London Authority is under definite 
statutory obligation to put its system of engaging casual 
labour on a better footing. It has in the whole seven 
years that it has been established done nothing to 
comply with this requirement of Parliament; and we 
do not learn that Mr. Sydney Buxton is insisting on 
anything being done. Mr. Asquith was influentially 
appealed to a few months ago to appoint a Departmental 
Committee to consider whether anything could be 
effected by dealing with the Government orders to 
regularise the aggregate demand for labour year by year. 
It is sadly to be feared that Ministers will scatter for 
their holidays without even this preliminary step being 
taken. Are we to meet the next years of trade slump, 
when hundreds of thousands of labourers will be out of 
work, and crowds of men outside the door of every 
Labour Exchange will, for all our transient doles, be 
sinking steadily into a demoralising unemployability, 
with nothing more preventive than insurance ? 


LIBERALISM AND THE VOTE 


WO conclusions emerge from the conversation 
between Mr. Asquith and the representatives 
of the National Union of Women’s Suffrage 

Societies who waited upon him last week to drive home 
the moral of the great march and demonstration they 
had organised. The first is the value of deputation. No 
doubt Mr. Asquith had some grounds for differentiating 
between this particular deputation and many others ; 
and he implied that one principal ground was the fact 
that Mrs. Fawcett and her friends represented a strictly 
non-militant movement. Yet, in point of fact, Mr. 
Asquith’s refusal has frequently, and recently, been 
extended to deputations equally constitutional in their 
methods and claims; and the reason which he has 
persistently alleged for refusal has had nothing whatever 
to do with militancy, but has been simply that he had 
nothing to add to his previous declarations on the 
subject. Now it is clearly impossible for a Minister to 
spend his whole time being interviewed, and the plea of 
“nothing to add” may fairly cover some considerable 
period of time ; but it cannot—and this is the point— 
cover a complete change in the political situation 
affecting a question of such importance as Woman 
Suffrage. 

Speaking of the withdrawal of the Reform Bill, Mr. 
Asquith pointed out to the National Union deputation 
“that no Franchise Bill, however wide its title, can be 
amended so as to include woman suffrage.” The 
deputation immediately retorted by two suggestions 
which had apparently never occurred to the Prime 
Minister, or to those to whose “ authoritative advice ”’ 
he committed himself when he pledged himself that the 
Reform Bill should be so drafted as to admit of a woman 
suffrage amendment. The suggestions were, firstly, that 
a woman suffrage provision might be introduced by way 
of an italicised clause ; and, secondly, that a wide title, 
such as “‘ The Representation of the People Bill,” would 
enable a woman suffrage amendment to be considered in 


order. For, as Mr. Asquith genially admitted, women 
are, after all, ‘“ people.”” Such an admission is not so 
obvious as it sounds, for it has throughout this contro- 
versy been the habit of many eminent politicians, includ- 
ing even Professor Dicey, to use “ people” and “ elec- 
tors”’ as convertible terms, and so beg the whole question 
at issue. But the point is that here we have a great 
Government, with its enormous resources of legal advice 
and political experience, putting itself in the ludicrous 
position of drafting a bill which excludes the very thing 
it is pledged to include, and a Prime Minister persisting in 
the view that no way could be found out of the difficulty, 
all for lack of suggestions submitted to him the moment 
he receives a deputation. We do not pretend that the 
National Union foresaw the collapse of the Government 
Bill or professed itself desirous of alternatives to the 
Government pledge beforehand ; it would indeed have 
been difficult for it to do so, when Mr. Lloyd George 
declared that any suggestion of the Bill being not 
drafted so as to allow of the pledge being fulfilled was 
‘an imputation of gross dishonour,”’ which he refused 
to consider. But we do insist that when Mr. Asquith 
found his pledge in ruins about his feet his first act should 
have been to consult with the aggrieved parties as to 
how he could reconstruct the possibility of the pledge’s 
fulfilment, and that at each crisis of the movement he 
should have welcomed, instead of so frequently repudiat- 
ing, the suggestions of the women concerned. Is it 
unthinkable that even now a Prime Minister genuinely 
concerned for the full execution of his promises might, by 
the device of a brief and special autumn session, give a 
chance for one or other of the above alternative sugges- 
tions to be made effective ? 

That something special, something serious and 
immediate, ought in the best interests of Liberalism to 
be done is the second fact which emerges from the 
conversation as a whole. All that Mr. Asquith found 
actually to suggest was that propaganda should be 
continued till one of the great parties (he instanced only 
the Liberal, but, of course, the argument holds for both) 
was in power with a substantial majority within itself 
for woman suffrage. But what is this save a suggestion 
that party comes before principle ? Here we have a great 
measure which commanded at one time in the House of 
Commons a majority vastly greater than any Government 
measure, excluded on the sole ground that the majority 
was on both sides of the House ; that is, that it was just 
twice as likely to be national and democratic as any 
party proposal. On this line of argument there is no step 
in progress which might not be delayed quite indefinitely 
for the simple reason that it promised no obvious elec- 
toral advantage to one side or the other; which might 
not be postponed session after session to quite minor 
matters which had behind them the force of the party 
machine. Is this a just or a reasonable argument to 
embrace ? Is it compatible with Liberal professions or 
tolerable from the mouth of a Liberal leader ? 

It is, of course, quite true, and indeed obvious, that if 
an ascertainable majority of all the electors in the 
country insistently desired and demanded votes for 
women, no Government, Liberal or Conservative, could 
or would delay a suffrage measure. No doubt, too, 
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affairs to be patiently awaited. But, here again, is such 
a delay compatible with Liberal principle ? Does not 
the advocacy of it imply an extraordinary blindness to 
the whole idea of democracy ? It cannot be too often 
insisted that the extension of the franchise is a question 
not analogous to any other question whatsoever. Once 
franchise is universal, there may be something to be said 
for awaiting a clear majority on a given issue. We do 
not think there would be, simply because, in the 
demand for reform, it is not numbers alone that count, 
but numbers multiplied by the force and need, the 
passion and enthusiasm, of the demand. But however 
that may be, until the franchise is universal, it is really 
too absurd for a Liberal, a democrat, to insist upon 
awaiting “‘the conversion of the electorate.”” There 
might be an oligarchy in possession of the vote, and the 
great mass of the people excluded. Granted that state 
of things, it would on Mr. Asquith’s argument be the 
duty of the numerous unenfranchised to await a con- 
version of the few—a conversion, moreover, which might 
never come at all. Is this what a Liberal leader seriously 
offers us as the judgment of Liberalism on a demand for 
an extension of the franchise ? 

We cannot, in short, help thinking that the National 
Union must be considerably dissatisfied, and have every 
right to be dissatisfied, with the net result of their 
interview. Mr. Asquith received them courteously and 
genially ; he admitted the seriousness of their case, and 
he expressed sympathy with the hardship involved upon 
them by the working of the party system. But, when- 
ever pinned down in argument, he turned aside with a 
compliment or a jest. He even went so far as to revive 
the old suggestion of a Referendum, which he himself 
has explicitly stated, and cogently demonstrated, to be 
inapplicable to this very question of woman suffrage. 
He refused to express the smallest contrition for the fact 
that his pledge had not been fulfilled, or the smallest 
intention of applying himself to the compensation of 
women for that failure. All this would be perfectly 
natural, perfectly acceptable, if the matter were a 
trivial one, or if Mr. Asquith were not the head of a 
Government pledged a thousand times over to the 
principles of popular representation. But the matter is 
not a trivial one, nor are the feelings aroused by it, or 
the interests involved in it, fit subjects for dismissal with 
the idle courtesy of a jest. ‘“‘ The demand by women to 
share in self-government was a vital and living move- 
ment,”” said Mrs. Fawcett most truly. “‘ The Govern- 
ment,”’ she continued, “ was now meeting the demand 
of women for free institutions with coercion and nothing 
but coercion. It was not thus that the victories of 
Liberalism had been won. She readily admitted that the 
maintenance of order was one of the first duties of every 
Government. Another was to redress the grievances 
from which disorder had sprung.” 

Beyond the philosophy of this last sentence it is 
impossible, at least for any Liberal or any democrat, to 
go. From the mere party point of view, whether Mr. 
Asquith sees it or not, the reputation of Liberalism is at 
stake. But from the point of view of the nation what is 
at stake is belief in Parliament, obedience to authority, 
and the legitimate development of personality in a free 
State. 


THE FRENCH ARMY LAW 


Paris, August 11th. 


HE Three-year Bill has become law, the Senate 
having passed it in less than a fortnight 
without amendment. There are no Socialists 
in the Senate, and the Radical opposition to the measure 
hopelessly collapsed. The counter-proposal of MM. 
Paul-Boncour and Messimy, introduced by M. Herriot, 
the Mayor of Lyons, was rejected by 209 votes against 
84, and the Third Reading of the Bill was carried by 
254 votes against 37. M. Combes, president of the 
Radical Executive Committee, which is opposed to the 
Bill, abstained from voting in the final division. The 
Temps is justified in saying that the Radicals are 
not a party, but a rabble; their incoherence and impo- 
tence are admirably symbolised by a leader who has no 
opinion on a measure of vital importance. 

The new law is not identical with the Bill originally 
introduced by the Government ; important amendments 
have been made by the Chamber, one of which—the 
reduction to twenty of the age of enlistment—has the 
effect of eliminating what was declared to be essential, 
the immediate retention of two fully-trained classes 
under the colours. The law establishes a three-year 
service, but it postpones its effective application for two 
years. The original measure was retrospective and pro- 
longed the service of all the conscripts under the colours. 
The change in the age of enlistment involves the enlist- 
ment this year of two classes, one aged twenty-one and 
the other aged twenty. As it is impossible to retain four 
classes under the colours (it will be difficult enough to 
accommodate three in barracks), the senior class under 
the colours will have to be released when the junior class 
of this year is enlisted, about the middle of November, 
and both the junior class under the colours and the 
senior class enlisted this year will serve for only two 
years. The first conscripts to serve for three years will 
be those aged twenty enlisted this year. The change in 
the age of enlistment has been made against the unani- 
mous advice of the medical consultative committee of the 
army, and in opposition to the Army Committee of the 
Chamber, which three times reported against it. If M. 
Barthou insisted on it, it was because his situation was 
desperate. He dared not attempt to retain the class 
under the colours, for he knew that the consequences of 
such an attempt would be far more serious than the 
recent demonstrations of protest. Well-informed offi- 
cers, who knew the feeling of their men, talked of 30,000 
desertions. On the other hand, simply to release the 
class without any ostensible reason would be too obvious 
a capitulation. So M. Barthou jumped at a suggestion 
to reduce the age of enlistment as a means of saving his 
face. The change, he solemnly assured the Senate, had 
no connection with the release of the class under the 
colours ; it merely had the effect of making that release 
necessary. He omitted to add that it had also the effect 

of destroying one of the main purposes of the law. 

The omission was supplied by M. Clemenceau, who 
revelled in the opportunity of showing himself more 
patriotic and more autoritaire than the Government. 
The political evolution of M. Clemenceau has been a 
strange one; he was ruined by taking office, and has 
ever since gone from bad to worse. He is now the 
champion of unbending authority and is always calling 
for strong government, forgetting, no doubt, that his 
own experiments in that direction were singularly unsue- 
cessful. The Germanophobia from which he has always 
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suffered has become acute in his old age, and he cannot 
sleep at nights for fear that the German troops may have 
crossed the frontier by the morning. M. Clemenceau 
was for dealing with malcontents with a high hand; he 
moved to strike out the clause reducing the age of 
enlistment with the object of forcing the Government 
to retain the class under the colours. It would never do, 
he said, to give the impression in France and abroad 
that the Government was incapable of coping with revolt. 
Naturally, the Senate refused by an overwhelming 
majority to follow M. Clemenceau in so perilous an 
adventure, but the logic of his speech was irresistible, 
and M. Barthou made a pitiable attempt to reply to it. 

What was the argument for the Three-years’ Service 
on which its supporters ultimately fell back ? That it 
was immediately necessary to have two fully-trained 
classes under the colours, in order that enough trained 
troops might be concentrated on the frontier. The 
danger which made this concentration necessary was 
that of a sudden attack by Germany without a formal 
declaration of war and, apparently, without provocation. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the probability of this hypo- 
thesis ; probable or not, it was seriously put forward as 
a reason for the Three-years’ Law. If those who put it 
forward sincerely believed it, they were bound to regard 
the retention of the class under the colours as necessary. 
The law as it stands will not give two fully-trained 
classes under the colours until October, 1915. If, there- 
fore, Germany really contemplates a sudden and un- 
provoked attack, the law gives her an inducement to 
make it before that date. The inducement is all the 
greater since the new law will, for a time at least, make 
the French army less rather than more effective. The 
influx this year of two untrained classes will tend to 
confusion. The junior class is to be enlisted in the middle 
of November, and it is quite impossible that proper 
arrangements can be made by then for its reception. 
The barracks will be overcrowded, and the sanitary 
results are likely to be serious. Moreover, the number of 
officers is already inadequate and the task of dealing 
with so many raw recruits will severely tax the resources 
of the military organisation. M. Jaurés was right in 
describing the law as a “deplorable hoax”; the 
military experts are really of his opinion, and some of 
them have said so. 

The net result of the great patriotic effort made by 
M. Poincaré and M. Barthou is, then, a poor one. Had 
they been in less of a hurry, they might have achieved 
more, and made fewer blunders. The desire to obtain 
from Parliament grants for the increase of barrack 
accommodation before October led M. Barthou to com- 
mit the blunder of announcing his intention to retain 
the class under the colours, a measure of dubious 
legality. He has paid for that blunder by an ignomin- 
ious surrender to what he would call the forces of law- 
lessness, a surrender which has done more to undermine 
governmental authority than any event of recent years, 
and which justifies the demonstrations of protest in 
the army against the retention of the class. It has been 
shown once and for all that a government cannot do as it 
pleases with a French citizen army, and the lesson 
will not be thrown away. The Confédération Générale 


du Travail was not directly responsible for the demon- 
strations, which were due to a spontaneous outburst of 
feeling ; the evidence against the Syndicalists now being 
prosecuted has not revealed any complicity on their 
part. But the capitulation of the Government is a 
victory for the methods of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail, and it shows that “ insurrectionism ” (or, 


if you like, ‘‘ militancy ”’) may sometimes succeed where 
constitutional methods could not. The young soldiers 
who were picked out for punishment—in many cases in a 
very arbitrary way—now appear as martyrs who have 
suffered for the benefit of their comrades. The Chamber 
has refused to amnesty them, but they will have to be 
amnestied sooner or later. And with all this, nothing 
has been done to improve the organisation of the French 
Army. The Law of 1905, which reduced the term of 
military service to two years, contemplated a system of 
elementary military training in preparation for the actual 
service. During the last eight years nothing has been 
done to establish such a system and the new law does 
nothing to establish it. The important matter of the 
better training and utilisation of the reserves is also left 
untouched. So is the provision of fortresses on the 
frontier long since declared to be necessary. A whole 
Parliamentary Session has been wasted, millions of 
money are to be spent and a heavy burden imposed on 
the nation, merely in order to increase the number of 
men in barracks. 

It is impossible not to conclude that this obstinate 
determination in a futile policy was dictated by other 
than military considerations. What those considera- 
tions were we all know. A critic of my former article 
supposed that I attributed the Three-year Bill to the 
desire of the generals to militarise France. He misunder- 
stood me. The Bill did not originate in that desire, but 
the desire made the generals favourable to it. As 
General Pau’s speech in the Senate last week showed, 
they believe in a slavish imitation of German methods 
and they scorn the reserves. In these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that General Pau was pessimistic, for, 
on these lines, France is doomed to failure. To the 
system of the “ nation in arms” she must come, if she 
desires a strong defence. But the generals did not 
originate the Three-year Law; its author was M. 
Poincaré, whose desperate determination to get it passed 
at any cost and in any form was due to the fact that his 
personal prestige was involved, for he had pledged him- 
self to the Russian Government last year. I do not 
forget M. Barthou’s evasive denial in the Chamber of 
any pledge that bound the Government ; even if it were 
not apparent that he denied what nobody had ever said, 
the blundering admissions of his colleague, M. Dumont, 
on the same occasion gave him completely away. Why 
should a failure to pass the Three-year Bill have 
‘* covered ” French ambassadors “* with shame abroad,” 
or “ put them in a regrettable situation,” if no under- 
taking had been given? Naturally M. Poincaré had 
pledged only himself, for he had no power to do more. 
It was not to M. Clemenceau alone that M. Poincaré 
gave as the reason for the Three-year Bill the veiled 
threats of the Russian Government. M. Dumont and 
M. Massé both excused themselves to their Radical 
colleagues for joining the present Cabinet on the ground 
that the same reason had been given to them and had 
brought about their sudden conversion, for they were 
both opponents of the Bill forty-eight hours before they 
accepted office. 

The consequences of this subserviency to Russia are 
already becoming unpleasantly evident. On the one 
hand there is no evidence that Russia is making any 
corresponding effort to strengthen her military position, 
in spite of M. Barthou’s assurances to the Chamber that 
she had undertaken to do so. On the other hand, 
Russia now resents any indication of an independent 
foreign policy on the part of France. The difference 
between the French and Russian Governments in regard 
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to the proposed revision of the Balkan Treaty has led to 
a violent anti-French campaign in the semi-official 
Russian press. The Temps and the other pro-Russian 
ministerial organs have hushed up the affair, no doubt 
in obedience to a hint from above, but some other papers 
are less discreet, and the attitude of Russia has caused 
considerable resentment. M. Henri Chervet, a sup- 
porter of the Government and of the Three-year Law, 
expressed a point of view which is becoming more and 
more prevalent in an outspoken article published in the 
Gil Blas last Sunday. He declared that Russia consis- 
tently pursued a purely selfish policy, that this outburst 
of Gallophobia represented the real sentiments of the 
Russian Government and people in regard to France, 
but that it was not surprising that Russia should be 
indignant at the slightest French manifestation of inde- 
pendence, since she had been so long accustomed to 
docile submission to her wishes. M. Chervet said that 
it was time that France should obtain some material 
advantage from an alliance which has hitherto been a 
juggle, in which France gave everything and received 
nothing, and which was founded on a “ vague idealism ”’ 
on one side and “ shameless bluff”’ on the other. This 
is sound sense, better late than never. The force of 
M. Chervet’s article is not diminished by the fact that 
he has been one of the devotees of M. Poincaré, who as 
Foreign Minister was a mere tool of M. Isvolsky and 
subordinated French policy to the will of Russia to a 
degree unknown since the days of Félix Faure. It is 
perfectly true that France has never benefited to the 
smallest extent by the Russian alliance. To the heavy 
price which she has already paid, morally and materially, 
for that delusive entanglement must now be added the 
Three-year Law. 
R. E. D. 


A MODERN ALCHEMIST AND 
HIS ELIXIR 


EASURES and men, facts, hypotheses, instru- 
M ments, and clinical records in thousands and 
tens of thousands have jostled one another 
for attention during the last ten days in London. The 
mind can protect itself against such invasion only by a 
sense of proportion, and when we allow a day or two to 
pass we find, as history will record, that one event, or 
series of events, stands out as the main contribution to 
human welfare of the greatest scientific congress that 
has ever been held. Those who are concerned with the 
methods by which knowledge is attained and who know 
how much we have yet to learn will doubtless insist 
upon Professor Harvey Cushing’s vindication of experi- 
ments on animals, notably in their own interest, and 
upon the resolutions to that effect unanimously passed 
by the sections of the Congress. But it is natural and 
human and right, while desiring more knowledge, to 
rejoice in that which has recently been attained, and no 
one who attended the Congress will question that its 
central event was the address on “ Chemio-Therapy,” 
by Professor Ehrlich, followed by the notable resolution 
of last Saturday and the discussion of treatment by 
salvarsan on Monday. 
Searcely in the work of Pasteur himself—without 
whom, of course, this new deed could not have been— 





is there anything that quite equals the superbly rational 
and all but magical construction of salvarsan by the 
modern alchemist of Frankfurt. Let us briefly note the 
steps in the record, imperfectly as they can be outlined 
under present conditions. Acknowledging our debt to 
all who carried on the lamp of knowledge until the middle 
of last century, we find Jonathan Hutchinson (who died 
only last June) and others applying their powers of 
clinical observation, with the result that a great host of 
disorders of young and old, of skin and senses and soul, 
could be traced to the single cause called syphilis. Then, 
thanks to Pasteur, the search was made for a parasite 
which should be responsible for this infection, as he 
had shown other parasites to be responsible for other 
infections. 

Faithfully as the search was carried out, decade after 
decade it failed. The microscope was improved, new 
methods of staining were adopted ; the microbes of many 
other diseases were revealed, but that of syphilis eluded 
discovery. The suspicion arose that it might be a 
parasite so minute that the microscope could never 
reveal it. (There are such parasites, whatever they may 
be, which even pass through filters that stop ordinary 
microbes, and a discussion upon these “ filter-passers,”’ 
which cause many important and familiar diseases, was 
a feature of the International Medical Congress.) But 
this was not the key to the problem. 

For a long time we have known that a spirillum, a 
corkscrew-like animal parasite, of much higher type 
biologically than the vegetable microbes of, say, tubercle 
or typhoid, is the cause of relapsing fever, but this dis- 
covery stood alone. It needed the work of an expert 
parasitologist, a student of the spirilla in general, finally 
to identify (only some seven years ago, be it well noted) 
the pale, translucent, all but invisible spirillum of syphilis, 
which is now known as the spirocheete pallida, a tiny 
animal which is and has for ages been more deadly to 
mankind than any other animal that we fear or fight 
against, from tigers or wolves downwards, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the hematozoon or blood parasite 
of malaria. 

Already young Schaudinn, to whose genius so many of 
the living now owe their lives and health, is dead. He 
did not even live to hear of the means which the modern 
alchemist was to devise against the enemy thus found. 
Professor Ehrlich already occupied a unique place in 
medical science. He is a “‘ doctor,”’ no doubt, but much 
more is he a chemist, just as Pasteur, incomparably the 
greatest “‘ doctor’ who ever lived, was a chemist and 
never took a medical degree. As a profound student of 
organic chemistry, Professor Ehrlich had done valuable 
work in, for instance, the standardisation and improve- 
ment of the antitoxin of diphtheria, that most blessed 
remedy which was introduced in 1894 and which Pasteur, 
who died in the following year, just lived to rejoice in. 
But Professor Ehrlich was principally famous for his 
“side chain”’’ theory of immunity, a very elaborate 
chemical attempt to represent what happens when a 
microbe, or rather the poison of a microbe, attacks our 
living cells, and when, as often happens, we recover by 
a process of acquired immunity. Ehrlich argued that 
certain chemical processes happen, one result of which is 
the production of substances like the diphtheria anti- 
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toxin, which he supposes to consist of the “‘ side chains ”’ 
of certain molecules in the living cells. A child with 
diphtheria produces as many of these as it can, often too 
few, and the lives of thousands of children are now 
saved every year by the introduction of a collection of 
such “ side chains’ which have previously been made 
in and by the blood of a horse under the influence of 
diphtheria antitoxin. 

When the present writer began the study of these 
problems in physiological chemistry, in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, Ehrlich was looked upon as 
the man of brilliantly imaginative mind who had pro- 
vided us with the only picture we could recognise of 
what happens when the body fights poisons. No one 
really thought that the theory was more than a piece 
of elegant symbolism—the sort of thing that certain 
kinds of people invent galore in armchairs. 

But Ehrlich was much more than a brilliant theorist, 
as we now know. The principles of specific immunity 
are also, of course, the principles of specific intoxication. 
It ought, therefore, to be possible, in theory, to poison, 
shall we say, the spirochaete pallida, by chemical processes 
similar to those which it and microbes in general employ 
against ourselves and which Ehrlich had studied in our 
diseases. Further, it ought to be possible to construct 
a poison which would not damage any cells except those 
of the parasite. This, of course, is what we have all 
wanted ever since the work of Pasteur was begun. We 
want an “ antiseptic’’ like those which are sometimes 
advertised, that will be harmless to us and deadly to 
all our enemies. That found, there is an end of all 
parasitic diseases. Hitherto we have been less lucky 
than the advertisers, and it is already clear that a 
panacea cannot exist, for the chemistry of each kind of 
parasite differs more or less from that of all others, 
and therefore may require a different, a specific, kind of 
chemical weapon. 

But Ehrlich has, indeed, made an elixir vite in one 
tremendous instance, and the parasite it destroys causes 
so many kinds of disease that, ina sense, this is a panacea. 
At least it kills the single cause of more protean morbid 
phenomena than any other morbific agent, even alcohol, 
can claim. Ehrlich studied the parasite until he found 
what dyes or stains showed it best. Those stains were 
therefore fixed by it, and their chemistry was the clue 
by which he could make the transfixing point of the 
poisoned arrow, as he calls it, which he has now contrived. 
A second necessity was the shaft of the arrow, a chemical 
sub-molecule, two-handed (to use another figure), of 
which one hand would hold the fixing agent and the 
other the poisonous one. The third necessity was 
evidently the actual poison which should kill the 
parasite, a poison found in arsenic in its unsaturated 
form of arsenious acid (arsenic acid is useless). After 
605 failures, the next compound constructed syntheti- 
cally by Ehrlich on these lines was found to be the 
“poisoned arrow”’ he wanted. This “ 606,” or sal- 
varsan, is the elixir vite which his incomparable alchemy 
has created. 

He is not satisfied, and lately many have tried his 
814th compound, rather than “ 606." But already in 


this agent mankind has an unprecedented remedy 
against syphilis and other diseases due to closely allied 


spirilla. It almost invariably cures; it cures quickly ; 
it reduces the period of danger to others from years or 
months to weeks or days ; and the International Medical 
Congress had this amazing medicine well in mind when, 
last week, it called upon all the governments there 
represented to provide opportunities for the diagnosis 
and treatment of all cases of syphilis otherwise 
unprovided for. Science and medicine, now adequately 
armed, ask politicians and the public to allow them to 
end the foulest of all scourges that murder, mutilitate 
and madden the race of man. 
LENs, 


ON THE SILLY SEASON 


T is apparently uncertain when the silly season first 
| came to be called so. The earliest reference quoted 
in The Oxford Dictionary is from Punch of the 
year 1871. It is impossible to believe, however, that the 
silly season is only as old as that. It must be at least as. 
old as the sea serpent, which was described by Olaus: 
Magnus in the sixteenth century as a monster that not 
merely eats domestic animals but “ disturbs ships, rising 
up like a mast, and sometimes snaps some of the men 
from the deck.”’ We have, it must be admitted, lost most 
of our enthusiasm for the sea serpent. Science by 
ceasing to disbelieve in it has robbed it of its 
miraculous character, and therefore of its chief claim to 
the attention of normal people. The silly season, we may 
take it, however, has always been something more than 
the plain man’s age of miracles. It is for the most part 
the plain man’s age of questions now, and it seems to us 
that the impulse to ask questions can hardly be a week 
younger in the history of the human race than the 
impulse of wonder. It was on the day on which man 
first put a question that he rose his first millimetre 
higher than his companion brutes. The rest of the animals 
are oppressed by the same necessities of food and love 
as he, but none of them, so far as has been discovered, 
is addicted to the same taste for asking foolish questions, 
Man, indeed, is essentially and differentially the animal 
that asks questions. In the nursery he does little else 
until the habit is almost lied and bullied out of him. It 
is only in so far as the habit revives in him in later years 
that he becomes an individual and rational creature. 
Unfortunately, however, we have handed over most of 
our questions to specialists—our religious questions to 
clergymen, our health questions to doctors, our political 
questions to Members of Parliament—and for the 
greater part of the year ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
us are about as dumb as fishes. It is as though, like the 
watchman in Aéschylus, we had an ox standing on our 
tongues. If the silly season is to be praised for one 
thing more than another, it is because it rescues the 
common man from this bestial tyranny and sets his 
tongue curling with all manner of interrogations again. 
Or we may think of it as the season when the tired 
little men of the streets and the avenues suddenly 
muster up courage, and, shouldering their pens, march 
out against a host of sphinxes of whose very existence 
they seem scarcely to be conscious in the other months 
of the year. It is the time of’ rebirth of intellectual. 
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adventure. For a week or two we find ourselves ready to 
go forth as bold as wild asses and face the most terrible- 
eved questions, ranging from “ Is there a Hell ? ” to— 
the invention of an embittered journalist—‘* Should 
madmen eat fat ?”’ It is not that many of us would not 
be just as daring in January or June if the newspaper 
editors would allow us. But, for various reasons, the 
editor who welcomes you in August as a knight in 
shining armour, will, in June or January, tumble you 
into his waste-paper basket as next door to an imbecile. 
Hence we who are democrats do well to hold August in 
especial reverence as the month in which democracy, 
clad in the beauty of a thousand question-marks, comes 
into its own again and occupies the newspaper offices 
with a noise. 

Perhaps, however, we have exaggerated the readiness 
of the average man for the warfare of debate. After hav- 
ing suffered discouragement and contempt through the 
rest of the year, he does not find it altogether an easy 
matter to burnish up his instinct of inquiry again and 
go forth as if nothing had happened. Consequently, 
the editors have to tease and entice him into interest 
with questions that would not leave St. Simeon himself 
untroubled on his pillar. Especially do they hold up the 
image of woman before his eyes as the sphinx-in-chief 
whose riddles cannot be ignored, even if we do not know 
the answer to them. Woman, as at least two newspapers 
have found out during the present month, is always a 
sure draw in the silly season. It may be, of course, that 
most of us are ready to rush into print about her not so 
much because we are inquisitive as because we think we 
know all about her already. Unquestionably, there is 
no other subject upon which we express ourselves with 
such dogmatic certainty, except, perhaps, the nature of 
the world after death. Like the man in “ What Every 
Woman Knows,” each of us believes that he knows ‘her 
down to the roots of her hair. On the other hand, the 
battle of questions which rages everlastingly about her 
head is proof clear enough that we are still in a state of 
angry bewilderment in regard to her mysteries. We 
thought for a time that she was a charming butterfly, 
and that we had her fixed safe till the Day of Judgment 
in a glass case, and every time that she shows herself to 
be something fiercer and finer and even goes so far as to 
break the glass, we sit down in our pinkness and 
explode into a letter to the editor of the Daily Telegraph. 
Only during the past week, indeed, we have seen a letter 
entitled ‘“‘ Weather-beaten Rompers” and _ signed 
“Cavalry Colonel” in that journal, in the course of 
which the writer overflows into denunciation of “‘ the 
unsexed half-man, half-boy that seems now to mas- 
querade as a girl.’’ And in the same issue of the paper 
we have found another letter in which a correspondent 
calling himself *‘ A Lover of the Effeminate Woman,” 
declares, as from a pulpit: “ The big-boned, angular, 
muscular, self-assertive woman may be very suitable for 
a partner in a game, but not for a partner for life.” On 
the whole, sentences like these are assertions of pre- 
judices rather than solutions of questions. But, perhaps, 
for those who have the capacity neither to ask nor to 
answer questions, even the assertion of prejudices is 
work of some value. If Nietzsche had done nothing more 
than assert his prejudices, for instance, he would have 





deserved our gratitude, for he would at least have 
provoked the rest of us into the wakefulness of 
inquiry. 

It is the function of the silly season to restore to the 
world the atmosphere of discussion in which prejudice 
arouses question and question flies at the throat of 
prejudice. Socrates was the greatest man Athens ever 
produced because with his questions he was able to make 
the silly season last all the year round. In the end, 
however, the prejudices of his contemporaries expressed 
themselves, not in words, but in a cup of poison, and the 
silly season came to an abrupt end, and Athens fell back 
into the dull hands of the politicians. The case of 
Secrates forcibly suggests the truth of the statement 
that the best man is he who asks the best questions. Or 
perhaps we ought to put it more modestly, and say that 
to ask a good question is the next best thing to answering 
one. If you take the supreme biography in the English 
language you will find that it is supreme simply because 
the author had the courage to ask questions in a way that 
any of the rest of us would have been stammeringly afraid 
to do. ‘* What would you do, sir,”’ said Boswell to 
Johnson, “if you were locked up in a tower with a 
baby ?”’ Johnson told him not to be a fool, and for a 
long time the world was inclined to think that Johnson 
was right. But, if Boswell had not been fool enough to 
ask such questions, what would Johnson himself be 
now but a name? Whitman assumed a new glory for 
himself in letters by calling himself the Answerer. On 
the other hand, the greater part of literature is simply 
a note of interrogation—except lyric poetry, which is a 
note of exclamation. It is only in modern times that 
the novelists and dramatists have thought it their 
business to solve problems instead of merely stating 
them. We do not wish to diminish the glory of Gidipus 
and all the readers of riddles. But we would point 
out most earnestly that while the riddle or question is 
often poetry and has wings, the answer no less often 
crawls along the ground, a very worm of prose. One 
may take as an example the beautiful old rhyme : 


*‘How many miles to Babylon? 
Three score and ten. 
Can I get there by candle-light ? 
Yes, and back again.” 


There, clearly enough, nine-tenths of the poetry lies in 
the questions. And we get an equally effective, if more 
vulgar, example of the excitant value of questions in a 
poster issued the other day by a London weekly paper, 
which confronted us with the problem: “* Why Brown- 
eyed Men are Dangerous to Girls.”” There is a question 
to awaken all kinds of pleasant alarms and jealousies in 
the bosoms of half the English-speaking race. We have 
not read the answer, but we dare swear there is nothing 
in it to make even a cavalry colonel’s heart beat quicker 
—nothing, certainly, one-hundredth so suggestive of 
romance as the question upon which it hangs. This is 
but one of many things which make us strongly inclined 
to the opinion that the good journalist, like the good 
man of letters, is simply he who propounds the most 
acute questions. 

But, as has already been hinted, we must not exag- 
gerate the virtue of the silly season as a season when all 
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the questions are asked. Man is a questioning and 
disputatious animal, but it is open to doubt whether he 
is not still more disputatious than questioning. Even 
when he appears to be asking a question he is often the 
merest rhetorician, as in that strange query in the Book 
of Job: “Is there any taste in the white of an egg?” 
Pilate, again, won immortality by putting a question 
the answer to which he apparently did not greatly care 
to know. Questions of this kind are really militant 
arguments in disguise. They show man as a lover of 
argument—the inhabitant of a world which is simply a 
big round debating society rolling through the night 
of space. Some of the questions we argue about renew 
their fascination for us with each generation as a snake 
renews its skin in the springtime—questions concerning 
the origin and destiny of man-—questions equally 
puzzling that deal with such matters as whether the first 
hen preceded the first egg or vice versa. Occasionally, 
when men become theologians, they get more trivial in 
their arguments. It used to be said that one of the 
questions the theologians discussed in the Middle Ages 
was the number of angels that could find standing room 
on the point of a needle. That, we believe, is a parody, 
but, like all good parodies, it is a comic reflection of a 
fact. On the whole, we can imagine a fairly exciting 
discussion over just such a problem, ending in bloody 
wars and in men and women being burned at the stake 
over the difference of a nought in the answer. For we 
take our arguments mighty seriously, and we give more 
power to a clever debater than to a soldier. Of all the 
figures of the Renaissance none seems more beautifully 
enviable than Pico della Mirandola, the young man of 
all the knowledges, in appearance “not unlike the 
Archangel Raphael,’’ who went to Rome in the fifteenth 
century and “ like some knight-errant of philosophy . . . 
offered to defend nine hundred bold paradoxes, drawn 
from the most opposite sources, against all comers.” 
Our silly seasons of the twentieth century are but the 
democratised counterpart of those coloured days when 
philosophers and theologians engaged in the fine swords- 
manship of argument with the world looking on. It is 
as though we gathered once a year into a Parliament of 
Fools, composed of amateur fools instead of the usual 
professionals, and took sides half at random, as in a 
game of French and English, and talked all we could 
till the newspapers found something more interesting 
with which to fill their columns. Or something which 
they thought more interesting. For ourselves, we 
believe newspapers would find it to their advantage to 
make the Parliament of Fools perpetual. Most of us 
turn to the correspondence columns of our paper even 
on days when we forget the Balkan War or the Balkan 
Peace or the solemnities of the earth’s Prime Ministers. 
That is the only part of the paper, indeed, in which we 
have a chance of hearing the voice of the average man. 
If the average man wants to get in any other part of the 
paper he has to commit a murder or go into the House of 
Commons or do something equally opposed to his better 
nature. Hence our appreciation of the silly season, 


which, by paying honour to correspondence, pays 
honour to the common man, who, if only he is given the 
opportunity, is just as ready to tire the sun with talking 
as Sir Edward Carson or Mr. Lloyd George. 





THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS 
BOARD AND ITS POLICY 


R. GEORGE WYNDHAM’S death was the 
M occasion of recent references to the Irish 
Land question. Certainly the Wyndham 
Act of 1903 deserved to be recalled, so generous in its 
terms, so happy in its origin—a round-table conference 
between Irishmen. But it surprised one to hear that 
Mr. Wyndham had closed an epoch in Irish history. 
Someone wrote, indeed, that he had transformed the 
poorest country in Europe into the most prosperous. It 
is true that a peasant-proprietorship is the aim of British 
land legislation in Ireland, that the Act of 1903 encour- 
aged the transfer of land from landlord to tenant, and 
that but for a fall in Government securities, and other 
accidents, the peaceful revolution—a “last conquest of 
Ireland perhaps’’—might have been accomplished. 
However, in order to save the Irish taxpayer, Mr. Birrell 
was obliged, in 1909, to revise the work of his predeces- 
sor, with the result that sales were seriously checked. 
Activity now seems to be confined to the congested areas, 
and even here “ settlement” is far off. It is obvious 
that the problem of congestion is not to be solved by 
turning the peasant into an owner. There are very poor 
seaboard estates in which the total purchase-money 
advanced to enable the tenant to become an owner 
would not exceed the cost of a decent dwelling for himself 
and his family such as the Congested Districts Board 
actually provides for migrants. Purchase and divide 
the grass lands among the non-economic holders and the 
landless, is the cry. But there is not enough grass land 
to go round. The situation in the West of Ireland is 
really troublesome, and the policy of the Congested 
Districts Board, which deals with it, merits present 
attention. But we have not only to ask how the Board 
is meeting the evident difficulties incidental to redis- 
tribution. We have also to ask what is being done for 
the agricultural economy of the new tenant-owners. To 
put Irishmen back on the soil from which their fore- 
fathers were driven may be poetic justice, but it will not 
of itself create or recreate a rural civilisation. 

The Act of 1903 took account, of course, of congested 
as well as of non-congested Ireland. The grant to the 
Board was largely increased and, as the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1908 put it, financial ease set in. Before the 
Act of 1903, when the Board bought an estate outside 
the area scheduled as congested, it could only utilise the 
land for migrants from the congested districts or for 
the enlargement of holdings on the estate itself. Now 
it was enabled to give surplus untenanted land to sons 
of tenants in the neighbourhood—“ landless men ”—and 
to enlarge neighbouring holdings under £5 valuation ; 
it was hoped thus to improve relations between the 
migrating congests and the others. But the Royal 
Commission of 1908 complained that this part of the 
Act had failed in its object. The Estates Commissioners 
had at the same time been given power to buy untenanted 
grass lands for distribution amongst the tenants on the 
estate and their sons, and small landowners in the 
neighbourhood. Consequently, as the Report of the 
Commission stated, in some districts the intervention of 
the Estates Commissioners was preferred to that of the 
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Board which considered that the migrating congests had 
a superior claim. The Birrell Land Act of 1909 opened 
a new agricultural policy. The old Board had been 
abolished and the new one was now provided with an 
extension of powers, an increase in funds and, above all, 
a much larger territory over which to work. One-third 
of Ireland was scheduled as Congested. Strong as was 
the personnel of this new Board, necessary as a re- 
handling of the problem of Congestion had become, 
many fears for the future found expression in Ireland. 
“That policy,” wrote Sir Horace Plunkett, “‘ which I 
regard as retrogressive and destructive of agricultural 
progress in Ireland, is represented by the new Congested 
Districts Board.”” In other words, Mr. Dillon and the 
Freeman’s Journal, who hated attempts to “ mitigate 
agrarian suffering ’’—thus they described co-operation 
and the doctrine of self-help, and preached that there 
was “enough land to go round ’’—were now supreme in 
Irish affairs, and it was a question as to whether the new 
Board would succumb to the Dillonite influence or 
maintain its integrity and independence. 

The Board should have been let deal with the land 
purchase only; perhaps, as Sir Horace Plunkett sug- 
gested, the best plan would have been to amalgamate 
the Estates Branch of the old Congested Districts Board 
and the Estates Commissioners of the Wyndham Land 
Act. Instead it was invested with greater responsibilities 
for agricultural development over twice as great an area. 
The enlargement of the area of its action in regard to 
land-purchase should have been accompanied by a 
diminution in the area of its “ philanthropic ” activities. 
Paternalism is in the blood of the Board. Was it not 
created in the first instance to deal with a particular and 
most urgent case of the land question—the case of a 
people described by General Gordon as “ patient beyond 
belief, living on the verge of starvation, in places where 
we would not keep our cattle?” But a lot had hap- 
pened between 1891 and 1909. The co-operation move- 
ment with a considered policy of agricultural develop- 
ment had come into its strength. A Recess Committee, 
consisting of Irishmen of all parties, had asked that 
Government aid should be given in such a manner as to 
encourage voluntary effort: Result—the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. Also it had 
been shown that even in genuine congested districts 
organisation and education could supplement “ philan- 
thropy ”’ with effect. When, therefore, those leaders 
of Irish opinion who still believed in the recommenda- 
tions of the Recess Committee distinguished between a 
right agricultural policy and a wrong agricultural policy, 
and said that Mr. Birrell’s Bill was promoting the wrong 
one, they delivered a precise and a consistent opinion. 

That is four years ago, and now we have a new Land 
Bill, designed once more to hasten Land Purchase. It 
would be ungenerous to say that all evil prophecies have 
meanwhile been fulfilled. They have been quiet years in 
the West of Ireland, and the Chief Secretary and the man 
in the street are comparatively satisfied. The Board’s 
income having been increased from £86,250 to £231,000, 
impatient demands upon its purse and time are made, 
few of which, as the Reports point out, it can immediately 
meet ; but these demands do not develop into serious 
agitation. Tories accuse the Board of subservience to 


the United Irish League, and of “lying by” until by 
various species of intimidation property has been 
rendered worthless, and then coming forward with a 
*“final’’ offer. Mr. Justice Ross of the Land Court has 
raised one or two angry storms; recently the Board 
made a “final” offer for the historic estate of Clan- 
ricarde, which the judiciary refused to ratify. These 
things were to be expected. Let us admit that Tory 
dissatisfaction counts for little ; what is really suspicious 
is the satisfaction of the Nationalist Press in Dublin— 
the press which sneers at attempts to “ mitigate 
agrarian suffering,” and promises that there is “* enough 
land to go round.” For the events of the past few 
years have shown that this press does not represent, and 
has no right to speak for, Irish agrarian interests. It 
represents the trading interests and, to some extent, the 
Church, but nothing else. 

“Hundreds of estates, hundreds of roads and piers, 
and a great number of other local projects, cannot,” 
says a recent report, “ all be taken up at the same time.”’ 
The Board must select the most urgent cases. Is it 
doing so? The most urgent cases are backwaters of 
Connaught—places_ like Carraroe, Lettermullen, 
Gorumna on the north shore of Galway Bay, which 
have just recently been described by Sir Roger Casement 
as Irish Putumayos. One can understand the argument 
that economic forces should have free play, and that 
this population should emigrate ; but in fact it is the 
tendency in rural Ireland for population to increase 
where destitution is greatest; moreover, it is to the 
poorest parishes that English M.P.s on journey in 
Ireland are taken in order that they may vote money 
for the relief of congestion. As a matter of honour, 
therefore the ‘‘ Putumayans ” should be given the prior 
right where redistribution of land is being undertaken, 
even though the landless men would thus be made to 
realise that their M.P.s and newspapers have deceived 
them by saying that there is “‘ enough land to go round.” 
One asks who profits by big transactions such as that of 
the recent purchase of Castlerea, which get into the 
newspapers. As a rule, and chiefly, “‘ wounded soldiers 
of the land war,” prosperous farmers of the plains and 
their sons, whose worst sufferings have been a few weeks 
in gaol. The real congests are inarticulate. The Board 
has, of course, bought many of the worst estates and 
resold them to the tenants, adding a strip of rough 
bog-land ; but the holdings are so small that a bad 
season will again find the people on the verge of destitu- 
tion or in the clutches of the gombeen man. 

Migration and the foundation of new colonies, in 
which the business of farming, buying, selling and 
finance would be organised and supervised, was sug- 
gested about 1908 as a radical solution of the problem 
of congestion. It was a scheme in the carrying out of 
which the Board would have found a powerful ally in 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, for it 
included the encouragement of self-help and eventual 
emancipation from paternal authority. As things are 
to-day, however, what Sir Horace Plunkett wrote in 
1909 is still true—namely, that if the Congested Districts 
Board were immediately abolished very little of its 
achievement in the sphere of agricultural development 
would remain in ten years’ time. 
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WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


By Sipney anp BeatricE WEBB 


XIX.— OUR PROTECTION AGAINST 
THE DISASTROUS ILLUSION OF 
THE DISTRIBUTIVE STATE 


OR something like four centuries there has been dis- 
covered and re-discovered in each successive genera- 
tion a line of industrial and economic reform, along 

which, it has been said, the world would find the real remedy 
for all its social ills. From Bishop Latimer to Mr. Belloc a 
succession of prophets, as denunciatory of the evils of 
“Capitalism ” as any Socialist could desire, have pressed 
upon an unheeding world the supreme importance of getting 
back to a régime of “ little men ’—of reverting, so far as the 
control of production is concerned, to peasant agriculture, 
artizan handicraft, individual production, the “ self- 
governing workshop,” the Productive Co-operative Society, 
the Trade Union itself engaging in industry, some repro- 
duction in Great Britain of the Russian artel, some 
revival in the twentieth century of an idealised medizval 
gild. With this conception of “ industry on a small scale,” 
as the only way of avoiding the subjection involved in the 
wage system, there has usually gone an aspiration for a 
universal diffusion of wealth. If only property, it has been 
felt, instead of being aggregated into heaps, were distributed 
among practically all men, with some rough approximation 
to equality, all men might escape from the pit of penury in 
which, by the tribute of rent and interest to an essentially 
non-producing minority, the masses now find themselves 
engulfed. The last few years have produced a recrudescence 
of this idea. It crops up both among the young “ intel- 
lectuals ’’ and among the young artisans; in France as well 
as in England; if not in a new form, at any rate in a new 
phrase. What to-day is put forward as a serious alternative 
alike to our present Capitalism, to Radicalism, and to 
Socialism, is the ‘ Distributive State,’”’ or as it is some- 
times called, the “ Associative State ””—a community in 
which, in some unexplained way, the control of the Capitalist 
is to be replaced by so universal a dissemination of the 
ownership of the land and industrial capital that, in one 
form or another, the manual workers will be proprietors 
instead of being (or at least in addition to being) only wage- 
varners. What is perhaps peculiar to the contemporary 
movement in favour of “ the Distributive State ” is that the 
** will to believe ” is to no small extent supplied, not by any 
basis of experiment or by modern industrial history, but by 
distrust and dislike of all the forms in which Democracy is 
at present practised. Political freedom, we are told—this 
is assumed to be conclusive against Radicalism—is not 
really gained by acquiring the right to vote. He alone can 
wicld power politically who possesses also economic power. 
Only in so far as the manual working voters are themselves 
owners of property—this is supposed to be conclusive against 
Collectivism—can they escape cither personal subjection or 
political impotency. 

At this twentieth century revival of a hoary illusion, the 
Socialist knows not whether to smile or to weep. He finds 
himself in substantial agreement with the fundamental con- 
tention of those who persist in regarding him as their 
adversary. It is the very essence of the Socialist case that 
—apart from an Utopian Communism extending to every 
need and desire—without the possession of property no one 





can be really free ; and we have in a former article described 
how enormous is the increase in the individual personal 
property of the manual workers that the Collectivist State 
would ensure. To assume that the painfully accumulated 





possessions of the French peasantry, the savings of the 
thrifty Scottish fishermen, or the bank deposits of the 
English or American or German artisans, represent some- 
thing for which Socialism would have no tolerance and no 
room—to imagine that the practical freedom given by such 
accumulations, as compared with the state of the family only 
a week off starvation, is a sociological discovery that the 
Socialists have ignored—is, as we have sought to explain, 
simply a mistake. There is nothing in the vision of the 
completed Collectivist State that is inconsistent with such 
individual possessions, even of hoards invested in interest- 
bearing Government securities, or with a practical freedom of 
which personal property is a condition. As a matter of fact, 
most Socialists, in their expectations as to individual owner- 
ship in the State of To-morrow, go far beyond such modest 
limits as are here indicated. Not all the present accumu- 
lated wealth of the United Kingdom or the United States 
would suffice, if equally divided in severalty—assuming that 
this were possible—to give to every family in the land as 
large a sum of personal property (in home, paraphernalia and 
hoard) as the Collectivist State would gladly permit and will 
persistently promote. 

It is accordingly not in their aspirations for a diffusion of 
wealth—still less in their assertion of the essential servitude 
of a propertyless proletariat, even if endowed with the 
franchise—that the advocates of “ the Distributive State ” 
are at issue with Socialism. Where we fall out with them is 
(1.) over their contention that the control and direction of 
the bulk of industry can possibly be undertaken by, or could 
safely be entrusted to, a world of small proprietors cither 
individually or in Co-operative groups; (2.) over their 
belief that there is any possible way by which, on the basis 
of individual ownership of the means of production, anything 
approximating to equality of wealth, or even a universal 
diffusion of wealth, could ever be attained, or, if attained, 
could be preserved ; and (8.) over such practical action as 
we find them taking in pursuit of their ideal—action which, 
though springing from a different motive, always proves to 
coincide with the action taken by the most reactionary 
landlords and capitalists in defence of the Status Quo. It 
is these three features of the propaganda of the Distributive 
State that make us regard it as a disastrous illusion, against 
which the best prophylactic is—if not practical experience of 
business—the Socialist faith itself. 

We have first of all the fact, borne in upon us by a whole 
century of industrial evolution, that—whatever may happen 
to the ownership—the direction and control of the great bulk 
of industry must, if we are to obtain any high degree of pro- 
ductiveness, become more and more centralised, extending 
over industrial organisations ever larger in scope. A railway, 
a line of passenger steamers, the postal and telegraph service, 
the production of coal and iron, the supply of water, light and 
heat to urban populations, manufacture by power-driven 
machinery, international commerce, and a hundred other 
industrial processes will, it is clear, have to be carried on, 
even to a greater extent than at present, by vast organisa- 
tions, comprising tens of thousands of workers, directed by 
hierarchies of salaried officers, and under unified control. 
Socialists point out, indeed, other branches of industrial life 
—such as the arts, here and there a handicraft, and especially 
some forms of agriculture—in which the individual producer 
or the little co-operative group may survive, and may even 
prove to be the superior form. As we have explained, 
Socialists welcome these exceptions, and in no way prejudge 
the extent of the domain that they may occupy in the State 
of the Future. But unless we are to forego all the enter- 
prises that have necessarily to be run on a large scale, it is 
only an amiable delusion to pretend that any but a small 
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proportion—in advanced industrial States statistically a tiny 
fraction—of the workers can ever be directing their own 
industries. The vast power given by this centralisation of 
industrial control is to-day wielded by the capitalist class, 
and Socialists object to the virtual subjection to this class 
that it involves. It is not even a question of the personal 
‘tyranny of the capitalist at the head of a big business. We 
might imagine every great industrial enterprise converted 
into a joint stock company, and owned by an immense 
number of shareholders ; just as the ordinary stock of the 
London and North Western Railway Company is, in fact, 
owned by fifty-five thousand separate proprictors. We 
should be none the more willing to tolerate the control of all 
our means of life by groups of functionless shareholders than 
by individual captains of industry. The ideal of the “ Dis- 
tributive State ”’ fails therefore, so far as all the large enter- 
prises are concerned, even to promise, either to the manual 
worker or to the citizen, any more control than at present 
over the industries by which they live. Nor would the 
matter be mended by the breaking up of large properties 
into smaller ones. We have unfortunately no ground for 
thinking that if our land were all owned by small farmers, 
our house property by small landlords, our factories by small 
proprictors, our retail stores by small shopkeepers, or any of 
these by Associations of Producers, whether artel or gild, 
Trade Union or Self-Governing Workshop, we should, as 
workers and consumers, be any less “ exploited” and op- 
pressed and defrauded and taxed than we are to-day. There 
is no way out except that shown by the Socialist—namely, 
to entrust the power to the whole body of the people, and 
there can be no inclusion of all the people except on the 
simple basis of local habitancy. This does not mean, as we 
have explained in our article on “ Co-partnership between 
Producer and Consumer,” that all the power of the capitalist 
owner will have to be wielded by the elected representatives 
of the citizens, or even by the salaried officers of the Govern- 
ment, central or local. Experience has shown that “ Organi- 
sation from Below ” is no less essential than direction from 

above. What Socialism teaches us is, that power there must 
be. It is a fallacy to argue as if each individual could ever 

be in a position to be producing and distributing to himself 
all that he requires! We have necessarily to serve in the 

great productive army. It is a disastrous illusion to imagine 

that there is any device by which we can honourably escape 

this service. What Socialism promises is, by Democracy, 

to make the service compatible with the maximum freedom 
for all, and to bring it under public control. 

It is no less an illusion to suppose that by any conceivable 
device we can bring about an equality or even a universal 
diffusion of individually owned wealth. It is needless to 
point out that it is not by any such simple plan as sharing 
out the land and houses of the community—even if any such 
sharing out were practicable—that equality can be achieved. 
Here the Law of Rent warns us of the illusion. The lucky 
recipients of the most advantageous plots—whether fertile 
fields, rich mines, or sites in the midst of cities—would at 
once be able to cede the use of them for enormous rentals, 
whilst those whose share was a croft in the Highlands would 
be unable to make a bare living. But the wider diffusion of 
wealth, so long as individual ownership remains a sacred 
principle, is as difficult to secure as equality in the value of 
separate land-holdings. The conversion of large private 
businesses into joint-stock companics, which seems to 
substitute a crowd of little shareholders for one gigantic 
‘apitalist, does not make that capitalist any poorer—does 
not, in fact, increase the numbers of the property-owning 
class. Though the average shareholder may have only a 
small holding in each particular company, the number of 
such companies is large ; and the Death Duty returns reveal 





to us how extraordinarily small is the aggregate shareholder 
class. Similarly, the multiplication of small freeholders 
does nothing to diminish the rich man’s wealth. It is, in 
fact, an illusion to suppose that adding to the prosperity of 
the poor in any way diminishes the wealth of the rich; on 
the contrary, it serves to augment that wealth. Socially 
valuable as is the prosperity of the French peasantry or the 
Danish farmers, this very prosperity actually swells the 
accumulations of the giant capitalists who control the sites 
of the cities and market places, the mines, the means of 
communication, the ports, the international commerce, the 
factories and the banks. Even laws requiring the testa- 
mentary distribution of parental fortunes among all the 
children fail to enlarge the capitalist class; because the 
children are themselves usually already capitalists, by gift, 
or personal accumulation, whilst inter-marriage promptly 
reproduces the old aggregations. It seems as if the only 
way to prevent those personal accumulations, which are the 
negation of equality of wealth, is to substitute for any 
individual beneficiary the community as a whole—which is 
just what the advocates of the Distributive State refuse to 
contemplate. 

It is an illuminating fact that the propaganda of the 
advocates of the Distributive State in England to-day 
coincides with the proposals of the defenders of the Status 
Quo. It is the Liberty and Property Defence League, and 
the “‘ Mandarins ” of the Conservative Party who find them- 
selves in agreement with Mr. Belloc’s desire to increase the 
number of freeholders, with his resistance to any extension 
of Government enterprise, with his objection to Minimum 
Wage Laws and Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Both 
parties agree in thinking regrettable, and even ultimately 
disastrous, the tendency of industrial enterprise to become 
organised on an ever-larger and more international scale. 
Both concur in repudiating, as the only possible remedy for 
this increasing subjection to Capitalism, the Democratic 
control which is offered by Socialism. Both agree in the 
vain hope that, somehow or other, the clock may be turned 
back, and a remedy for our social ills found in the increasing 
strength of the individual property-owner, free from the 
trammels of State or Municipal or legal or Trade Union 
control. Both cherish, as an ideal, an impossible reversion 
to the feudalism of the thirteenth century, which is, fan- 
tastically enough, by Mr. Belloc glorified as a Society in 
which the individual was free ! 


Correspondence 
THE GREEK PRESS CAMPAIGN 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—I ventured to point out, in a letter to which Mr. Mavro~ 
gordato refers, that although the Bulgarians are the most maligned 
of Balkan races, it does not follow that they are the most deserving 
of censure. It was not my purpose, however, to deny the reported 
savagery of the Macedonian bands, the majority of which are 
certainly Bulgar in sympathy, whatever they may be by race. 
Nor do I wish to lay stress on the reports which have lately 
reached London, from the Times correspondent in the Balkan 
Peninsula, as to the regrettable conduct of the Greeks. Whatever 
crimes the Balkan peoples may have committed in time of war, 
they can all establish decent administration in time of peace. 
That is where they all differ from the Turks. 

But it seems to many observers that the Greeks, not content 
with their military advantage, have attempted to make political 
capital by claiming a moral superiority over their enemy. Perhaps 
the Bulgarophil tendency which Mr. Mavrogordato has noticed in 
the Liberal Press is partly due to this impression, and is prompted 
by a sense of fair play. Liberals do not believe that any of the 
Balkan races—even those of the most “ pastoral simplicity ”— 
are justified in adopting a pharisaical attitude.—Yours, etc., 

LELAND BuxTON. 


Haslemere, August 10th. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 


To the Editor of Tat New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I notice that in your Rural Reform Supplement of 
August 2nd you refer to me as having said, in an address delivered 
at the Prevention of Destitution Conference in 1911, that “ in 
many parts of the country no man under 50 was to be found who 
had any real skill in cutting a hedge,” ete., etc. If quotations 
are made from speeches, they should be verbally accurate. I 
spoke of “ laying ” (or “‘ layering *’) a hedge, not merely cutting 
or “trimming” it. The former process requires considerable 
skill, the latter little or none. Moreover, the expression “* cutting 
a hedge” (an expression which I have never yet used) would 
amongst country folk stamp the speaker as an urban ignoramus. 
—Yours, etc., 

CHARLES BATHURST 

House of Commons, August 11th. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw StTaTESMAN. 

S1r,—The addresses of Mr. Marshall and Mr. Tibbey are not 
appended to their letters as printed in your journal. But I 
congratulate them on living in districts where the elementary 
education is of so noble and inspiring a character and where the 
children of the poor leave the elementary school with “ alert and 
interested minds and imbued with personal pride.”’ I can but 
repeat that, so far as my experience goes, elementary education 
still consists in practice (whatever may be the ideals of the 
teachers or of people in general) in “ the herding of children for 
five or six hours a day in stuffy classrooms, where some tedious 
person inflicts on their ears and minds an unending stream of dead 
information,” and that “* so far as any human or national result is 
concerned, 90 per cent. of all our present expenditure on 
elementary education is just thrown away.” 

And, whatever my opinion may be worth, it is, at any rate, the 
result of very extensive observation. As a schoolmaster and as a 
school manager, I have seen the thing working. As a doctor with, 
I believe, the largest working-class practice in London, I every 
day see the results of it. And every day I am more impressed 
with its basic futility. Mr. Marshall and Mr. Tibbey resent my 
voicing the opinion of most competent observers, that the whole 
structure of our elementary education is built on rotten premises ; 
because, they say, it tends to shake public confidence in those 
who are responsible for our educational system, and consequently 
the public will be less willing to give them more money to spend 
onit. I wish I could think it would have that effect. Before 
we spend any more money on extending our present “ educa- 
tional advantages,” it is to be hoped that we shall reconsider the 
whole question of what it really is in which education consists. 

In the course of his defence of our present educational system 
(improvable in a few little details though he thinks it to be) 
Mr. Marshall refers approvingly to Mr. Holmes. I share his 
admiration, and I cannot do better than quote Mr. Holmes’s own 
words, published but two years ago, in which he summed up the 
results of his unrivalled experience of elementary education in 
this country : 

“In nine schools out of ten, on nine days out of ten, in nine 
lessons out of ten, the teacher is engaged in laying thin films of 
information on the surface of the child’s mind, and then, after a 
brief interval, in skimming these off in order to satisfy himself 
that they have been duly laid. 

** Whatever else the current system of education may do to the 
child, there is one thing which it cannot fail to do—to blight his 
mental growth.’’—Yours, etc., 

Harry RoBerts. 

Stepney, August 11th. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMan. 

Sir,—lIn his anxiety to dot the “ i’s ” and cross the * t’s ” of my 
previous letter, Mr. T. G. Tibbey has misunderstood the sentence 
which he quotes. I am fully aware that the Code of the Board of 
Education has become almost a perfect thing of its kind, and that 
it allows the teacher a very free hand in the choice of curricula, ete. 
But the freedom it bestows is a mere illusion in rural schools 
particularly, for by allowing a school of 40 children of all grades 
to be staffed with only one poorly paid master the Board of 
Education is exercising compulsion of a very real character. The 
golden maxims of the Code are almost as useless to such a master 
as the recipes of Mrs. Beeton to a man who has to rear a family on 
15s. a week. We can never hope to get efficient education until 
all our schools—elementary, secondary, technical, and university 
—are adequately staffed with highly trained and well-paid teachers. 


There is no need to wait for public opinion to be roused to the 
point of demanding these reforms. I don’t believe that is 
possible in this country. What we want first and foremost is 
enlightened statesmanship that will take a comprehensive view 
of the question and have the courage to undertake the settlement 
of it—the money can then be easily found. For money was 
forthcoming for the Insurance Act when there was no insistent 
public demand for it and in spite of a good deal of popular 
opposition. Until the Government demonstrates in a practical 
way that they are ready to grapple with the problem it would be 
well to warn all young people to avoid the teaching profession 
in all its grades.—Yours, etc., 
O. W. Grirriru. 


FARMERS AND AGRICULTURAL WAGES 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Why should the agricultural labourer be so poor? We 
read many things about him and about the trade, or art, of 
farming, and it ought to be possible to show that his position 
should be improvable if what I am about to say is correct. 

I am old enough to remember happenings of forty and fifty 
years ago. I remember, for example, my mother complaining 
when the best joints of beef, but recently 6d. per pound, had been 
raised to 8d. I am speaking of a household with an income run- 
ning into four figures and with no occasion for stint. I mention 
this simply to show that these prices for English beef were not 
mere Saturday night “ give away” prices. Milk cost about 2d. 
or 2}d.; tea only was expensive, 4s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. per pound. 
Years after this period 2s. 6d. was regarded as cheap for tea. 
What the rental of a farm then was I do not know, but probably 
an ordinary farm rent was £3 per acre. To-day, my protectionist 
friends tell me that free trade has ruined England, and that farms 
are rented at even £1 per acre because of foreign competition, and 
so forth. Now what I wish to know is, How can the farmer who is 
said to have been doing so well in the Sixties’ contrive not to be 
able to pay good wages to-day when his rent is one-third or one- 
half of what it was, and beef, mutton, eggs, butter, vegetables, 
fowls, pigs—all the things which the farmer grows, fetch double 
the price they did? My tariff-mongering friends will not answer 
this question. Yet it seems to me a very simple thing to ask. 
On the contrary, I have even been assailed with oaths and curses, 
as though it were a crime to look into such matters. As regards 
wheat, is the price of to-day so very much lower than the price of 
fifty yearsago? And, if so, isa farmer compelled to plant wheat ? 
And with so enormous an influx of produce from abroad, surely 
there is any amount of demand for many things to which the 
farmer could apply land instead of to wheat. So much for old 
memories. 

To-day what do we see? A dirty brown hamper stuffed full of 
plums, good, bad, indifferent, all tumbled in promiscuously 
bruised by the jagged inside of the hamper and pulped by their 
own weight. Originally inferior foreign fruit comes packed, each 
piece separately, in boxes, free from bruises. This fruit is intrin- 
sically inferior, it may be, but it does not start life off the tree 
by the Newton teaching process of pulling the earth to itself. 
It is gently detached and carefully handled. The English farmer 
is free to do likewise, but he will not. 

How can animals be healthy or pigs escape swine fever in the 
accustomed straw yard, a yard deep in trampled filth of years’ 
growth ? Is it good business to employ high bred cows to trample 
manuré into form for use? In cooling milk I know of a farmer 
in Oxfordshire who used dirty pond water to circulate through 
the cooler. And the cooler was worn out and leaking. No milk, 
however, leaked inwards to the pond. The usual cooler is made so 
that any leakage goes to increase the volume of the milk. The 
farmer who sends his fruit to London in a mass like so many 
flint stones will tell you that he has sent up four tons and got back 
in payment perhaps a shilling. Yet he will ask a London visitor 
more than a shilling for the privilege of filling a very small brief 
bag with a poor quality of apples off an old tree. Another farmer 
would not sell milk to an engineer foreman who told me about 
the above leaking cooler. But those of us who know the ways of 
the farmer, who see how he leaves an expensive engine or other 
machine to rust in a damp shed, or in the open yard until next 
year, who sees his fruit packing system, his dirty dairy, and 
general malpractices, do not wonder at the foreign influx, and are 
inclined to buy margarine because the makers try to enforce clean 
milk. The farmer generally is an ignorant humbug, who is too 
lazy to change his dirty old methods, or he could pay his labourers 
easily such wages as would induce cottage building. The land- 


lord, of course, will not help, because, as a rule, the interest of the 
big landlord is to crowd people into the towns, where their 
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ground rents are such as to leave them free to turn farm land into 


** shoots.” 
The whole system is rotten and based on ignorance. 
B 


DRINK 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—While heartily approving the substance of your out- 
spoken and interesting article of the 2nd inst., I should like to 
offer a few friendly criticisms. The writer pleads powerfully and 
well for Public-house Improvement. He urges, and most 
persons will agree with him, that it is a more hopeful and prac- 
tical policy to convert public-houses into places of rest, refresh- 
ment, and healthy amusement for all than to follow those who 
would suppress them altogether. But is this proposal the same 
thing as Disinterested Management ? The writer of the article 
appears to think so; but I venture to suggest that it is very 
different, and is advocated for very different reasons from those 
actuating the promoters of Public-house Reform. 

Norway is the home of Disinterested Management, and there 
the liquor shops are bare, uncomfortable, seatless places, where 
discouragement and distrust are the predominant features, and 
everything is calculated to make the customer feel guilty and 
ashamed. Even under these depressing conditions, profits are 
made at the expense of the customers, which go to relieve the 
pockets of the general body of ratepayers and provide dividends 
for shareholders. Is there any real public case for furthering 
similar objects in this country? Some would consider them 
Socialistic, and they may easily be extended to other trades and 
businesses. There is a growing tendency on the part of caterers 
and licensees to transform and improve public-houses on the 
lines of foreign cafés. This movement is going on side by side 
with, and is not unconnected with, a general and remarkable 
increase in temperance among all classes of the population. 
Until it has proved to be worthless, it would be as impolitic as 
unjust to substitute for it a policy which has proved unsuccessful 
elsewhere. 

In Gothenburg the convictions for drunkenness in 1865 (the 
first year under Disinterested Management) were 45 per 1,000. 
They have fluctuated considerably since, but in 1905, the last 
vear for which I have the figures, they were 52 per 1,000. In 
London for the same year (1905) the convictions were 10 per 
1,000. 

Our London exhibitions afford examples of successful high- 
class cafés, favoured by millions of visitors who never exceed 
the bounds of moderation. Others are to be found in London 
thoroughfares, and in one at least the takings for alcoholic 
liquor have been proved not to exceed 9 per cent. of the whole. 
What Disinterested Management house can show a record like 
this? It provides daily for thousands the comforts, conveniences, 
and recreations (including good music) specified as requisite in 
your article, and I trust the writer will forgive me for saying 
that these advantages have little relation to Disinterested 
Management, nor do I think they are within the contemplation 
of those who so strenuously advocate that policy.—Yours, etc., 

Tuos. LANDERS 
(Secretary, True Temperance Association). 
: 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I join with you in expressing regret that the Govern- 
ment has refused the people of Scotland the right to adopt, if 
they wish, a system of disinterested management for the more 
effective control of public-houses? I have made personal investi- 
gations into the operations of the system in Scandinavia, and I 
have no hesitation in declaring that it is one of the finest instru- 
ments to effect temperance reform the world knows of. 

I have read carefully the speeches for and against in both 
Houses of Parliament, and I have known nothing weaker than 
the criticisms of the Secretary for Scotland and Earl Beauchamp. 
Neither showed any real grasp of the complexity of the drink 
problem nor any real grasp of the merits of disinterested manage- 
ment. 

It is a sore test of one’s fidelity to the Liberal Party. 

Civis. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As an apologist for the Welsh Church Disestablishment 
Bill, your correspondent H. Idris Bell is certainly more temperate, 
but he is hardly more convincing, than most of those who support 


that measure. 
He is, I gather, an ardent Welsh Nationalist, and anxious to 


make good the claim of Wales to be regarded as a “ nation” ; 
but unless he is prepared to claim for Wales a similar measure of 
Home Rule as is claimed for Ireland, this talk about Wales being 
a nation is a very poor argument by which to bolster up the Welsh 
Church Bill at present before Parliament. I know many Welsh 
Churchmen who are as ardently—I had almost said as extrava- 
gantly—* Nationalist * as he, and who for that very reason are 
strongly opposed to a measure which, in their judgment, will, if 
carried into law, do more harm to the cause of Welsh Nationalism 
by re-awakening all the bitterness of sectarian jealousy, and by 
crippling the most ancient and most progressive religious body in 
Wales, than any other measure could do. ” 

The fact that long ago the Welsh Church was exploited by 
English politicians is no reason (except to men whose eyes are 
blinded by prejudice) for inflicting upon the Welsh Church of 
to-day a blow which will cripple, at least for several generations 
activities which her very opponents—except perhaps Mr. Ellis 
Griffith in his moments of post-prandial invective—speak of with 
no little respect. 

I have lived eighteen years of my life in Wales, and I know 
something of its religious life, and I can simply find no justifica- 
tion for your correspondent’s statement that the Welsh Church is 
“in its official working largely anti-national.” 

. Nor can I agree that the changes contemplated by this Bill are 
a purely domestic matter’ with which England is not imme- 
diately interested ; the Church in England is just as much con- 
cerned that the Church in Wales shall not be crippled by an Act 
of Parliament which deprives her of a large part of her scanty 
resources as the Wesleyan body in England would be concerned 
if the Wesleyans in Wales were to be similarly threatened. To 
prevent the Welsh members sitting in Convocation of Canterbury 
is a piece of unjustifiable meddling with the Church’s autonomy 
which it is difficult to reconcile with “ Liberal ” (and Liberationist) 
ideals. 

I have seen several General Elections and by-elections in Wales 
and I don’t think that it can truly be said that the Welsh Liberal 
members owe their seats to their advocacy of this Bill ; anyhow, 
they were very shy of it at the last election in their addresses. To 
speak as though the Welsh people were ardently supporting it 
and longing for its passage into law, is a travesty of the facts : 
most of them are sick of it and regard it as animated by the 
meanest of motives; many Chapel people have deserted their 
“ little Bethels ** because they were weary of hearing the Church 
maligned, and wanted less of party politics in the pulpit. | 

Frankly, as one who desires to see the Christian Church go 
forward in Wales, I think this Bill, if passed, will do incalculable 
harm; but the greatest damage eventually will be done to the 
reputation of those men who, in the name of religion and freedom 
and equality, ruthlessly invoked the power of Parliament to 
weaken a Church which they affect to admire. Many Welsh 
Nonconformists, to my knowledge, think the same, and so, I 
believe, do the mass of English Liberals. Not by perpetrating 
such a wrong can the cause of Welsh Nationalism ever be 
advanced.—Yours, etc., 

DonaLD MACAULAY. 


UNIONIST SOCIAL REFORM 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTatresMan, 

S1ir,—In your issue of August 9th you discuss with satisfaction 
the proposals of the “ Unionist Social Reform Committee ” to 
extend the principle of the minimum wage ; you go on to contrast 
these proposals with the action of the Government with regard to 
labour, to the latter’s discredit. The comparison appears to me 
of little value. The Unionist Committee is a select body of social 
reformers, no more characteristic of the Unionist Party than is 
the Fabian Society ; their proposals commit nobody, though they 
may conceivably prove useful at a General Election. The pro- 
gramme of the Government, on the other hand, is official, and 
when decided upon receives the support of the whole Liberal Party. 
A Government declaration for a minimum wage for laundry 
workers is worth more than a report of the Unionist Social Reform 
Committee directed against all sweating. 

In your remarks you say nothing of the introduction of the 
Labour (Minimum Conditions) Bill of the Labour Party, a measure 
which satisfies all reasonable aspirations in regard to the re- 
muneration and period of employment of labour. The Bill, it is 
true, has no more chance of passing at the moment than have the 
proposals of the Unionist Social Reform Committee; but it, at 
least, has the sanction of being endorsed by a whole party repre- 
sentative of the people most directly interested, and is therefore 
worth more than the opinions of a benevolent clique of wealthy 
social reformers.—Y ours, etc., ; 

Henry H. Scu.oesser. 
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Miscellany 


THE STUDENT 


ARLIER the weather had been fair and quite 
BR mild. The ery of the blackbird was beginning 
4 to be heard, and in the near-by marshes some 
living thing made the most plaintive sounds, which 
resembled the noise made by blowing into an empty 
bottle. A snipe had ventured forth and the report of a 
rifle reverberated loudly and cheerfully in the spring air. 
Later, however, a darkness settled upon the woods; a 
cold penetrating east wind began to blow; everything 
lapsed into silence. A thin coating of ice stretched itself 
across the pools and the woods assumed a dismal, dead, 
and forbidding aspect. It was like winter. 

Ivan Velikopolski, a student of a parochial academy, 
the son of a deacon, was returning home along a footpath 
through the inundated meadows. His fingers were numb 
from the cold, while his face was smarting from the wind. 
It seemed to him that this sudden cold had interrupted 
all order and harmony in everything, that Nature herself 
was in despair, and that it was this which caused 
the evening darkness to descend earlier than usual. 
The landscape was deserted and oppressively sombre. 
The only evidence of life was a bonfire in the widows’ 
vegetable-patch on the edge of the stream; but all 
things else and the place where the village lay, some 
four versts away, were lost completely in the cold evening 
mists. The student remembered that when he left 
home his mother was sitting bare-footed on the floor and 
polishing the samovar, while his father was lying on the 
stove and coughing ; as it was Black Friday no food was 
prepared, and he felt ravenously hungry. And now, 
shivering from the cold, the student reflected that just 
such a wind as this blew in the days of Rurik, in the days 
of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great, that then as 
now existed the same wretched poverty and hunger, the 
same thatched roofs with leaks in them, the same misery 
and ignorance, the same loneliness, darkness and bore- 
dom—all these ills were, are and will continue to be ; and 
that though a thousand years pass life will not improve. 
And he did not wish to go home. 

The vegetable-patch was called ‘“‘The Widows’ ” 
because it was kept by two widows—a mother and 
daughter. The bonfire burned with vim and crackled, 
casting a light for quite a distance in all directions across 
the tilled soil. The widow Vasilisa, a tall, bloated old 
woman, in a man’s fur cloak, stood by and gazed 
musingly at the flames; her daughter Lukeria, small, 
pock-marked, with a rather stupid face, was sitting on 
the ground and washing a pot and some spoons. Evi- 
dently they had just had their supper. Men’s voices 
could be heard; they came from the direction of the 
stream, where the workmen were giving drink to their 
horses. 

‘** And here we are having winter again!”’ said the 
student, approaching the bonfire. ‘“‘I hope you are 
well.” 

Vasilisa trembled, but as she recognised him she 
smiled affably. 

‘*Upon my word, I did not recognise you,” she said. 

They chatted. Vasilisa was an experienced woman, 





who once had served as a foster-nurse among gentle folk 
and later simply as a nurse. She had an agreeable 
manner, while her face never for a moment lost its 
soft, grave smile. Her daughter, however, who was a 
simple country-woman, badly beaten by her late husband, 
blinked her eyes at the student and remained silent ; 
her face bore a strange expression, like that of one 
who was both deaf and dumb. 

“It was on just such a cold night that the Apostle 
Peter warmed himself before a fire,’ said the student, 
stretching his hands out towards the flames. ‘‘ Must 
have been cold in those days, too. Akh! but it must 
have been a terrible night, babushka!* The longest 
and most dismal of nights ! ” 

He looked around him into the darkness, shook his 
head as if startled, and asked : 

‘“* Have you read the books of the New Testament ? ” 

** Yes,” answered Vasilisa. 

“Perhaps you will recall that on the evening of 
the Last Supper Peter said to Jesus: ‘ I am ready to go 
with Thee both into prison and to death.’ And that the 
Lord answered him: ‘I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall 
not crow this day before that thou shalt thrice deny 
that thou knowest me.’ Afterward Jesus walked with 
a heavy heart in the garden and prayed, while poor Peter 
grew weary of soul and enfeebled ; his eyelids drooped 
and he could not overcome sleep. He slept. Then, as 
you have heard, Judas kissed Jesus on that very night 
and delivered Him to His tormentors. Bound they led 
Him to the high priest and beat Him. And Peter, 
exhausted, sick with anxiety, fear and lack of sleep, and 
with a foreboding of something terrible to come upon 
the earth, followed. He loved Jesus passionately, and 
now he saw from afar how they beat Him vi 

Lukeria dropped her spoons and fixed an intent eye 
upon the student. 

“* They brought Jesus before the high priest,”’ he con- 
tinued, “‘ and they began to question Him. The work- 
men, in the meantime, kindled a fire in the midst of the 
hall, because it was cold, and warmed themselves. And 
Peter also stood by the fire and warmed himself, even as 
Inow. One woman, upon seeing him, said : ‘ This man 
was also with Him,’’ meaning that he too ought to be 
questioned. And all the people who were around the 
fire must have eyed him sternly and with distrust, 
because he became confused and said: ‘I know Him 
not.’ After a little while, someone recognised him as a 
disciple of Jesus and said: ‘ Thou art also of them.’ 
He again denied it. And for the third time someone 
turned to him: ‘ Was it not thee I saw in the garden 
with Him to-day?’ For the third time he denied it. 
And immediately afterwards the cock crew, and Peter, 
looking at Jesus from afar, remembered the words which 
He said to him at the supper. . . . As he recalled them, 
he realised what he had done, and, as the Book says, 
* he went out and wept bitterly.’ I imagine to myself— 
a garden—what a peaceful and dark garden !—and in its 
deep quiet the sounds of suppressed weeping. . . .” 

The student sighed and grew pensive. Continuing to 
smile, Vasilisa gave a sudden sob and large, copious tears 
ran down her cheeks. She shielded her face from the 
flames with her sleeve, as though she were ashamed of 











* Coll., “Good woman!” 
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her tears ; while Lukeria, still keeping a fixed gaze at 
the student, grew red, and her expression assumed an 
oppressed and tense aspect, as though she were keeping 
in check a deep anguish. 

The workmen were now returning from the stream, 
and one of their number, mounted on his horse, was 
already so near that the light of the bonfire was trembling 
upon him. The student wished both widows good-night 
and went his way. And again he walked in the darkness 
and his hands grew numb. A severe wind blew ; winter 
indeed had returned, and it was hard to imagine that 
Easter was so close at hand. 

The student was thinking of Vasilisa. If she wept, he 
reflected, it must have been because all that had 
happened to Peter during that terrible night bore some 
intimate relation to her... . 

He glanced behind. The solitary flame glimmered in 
the dark and the people beside it were no longer visible. 
Again the student reflected that if Vasilisa wept and her 
daughter had become perturbed it was quite manifest 
that the vivid incidents of the tale, now nineteen 
centuries old, had some intimate bearing on the present 
—on both women, and probably on this dismal village, 
on himself ; indeed, upon all mankind. If the old woman 
wept it was not because he had told the story with 
especial eloquence, but because Peter was kin to her, 
and because her entire being was keenly sensitive to that 
which passed in Peter’s soul. 

And a joyousness suddenly awakened in his soul, and 
he even paused for a moment to take breath. “ The 
past,” he mused, “ is bound up with the present through 
an uninterrupted chain of events, one growing out of the 
other.”” And it seemed to him that he had just seen the 
two ends of this chain; and that when he had touched 
one end of it the other trembled. When he crossed the 
stream on the ferry, and afterwards ascended the hill, 
from which he looked down on his native village and 
towards the west, where the cold, purplish sunset ap- 
peared in a narrow strip, he reflected upon the fact that 
the truth and the beauty directing human life in the 
garden there and in the hall of the high priest had con- 
tinued uninterrupted until this day, and evidently still 
constituted the great aspiration of humanity the world 

over; and the feeling of youth, health, strength—he 
was only twenty-two years of age—and the inexpres- 
sibly sweet anticipation of happiness, of an unknown, 
mysterious happiness, overcame him gradually, and life 
seemed to him to be full of rapture and wonder and 
noble meaning. 
ANTON TCHEKOV. 
(Translated by John Cournos.) 


A FINE MORNING 


W I seek truth, do I seek truth 


Only that I may things denote 
And, rich by striving, deck my youth 
As with a vain unusual cyt ? 


Or seek I truth for other ends 

That she in other hearts may stir 
That even my most familiar friends 
May turn from me to look on her ? 


So I this day myself was asking ; 
Out of the window skies were blue 

And Thames was in the sunlight basking ; 
My thoughts coiled inwards like a screw. 


I watched them anxious for a while ; 
Then quietly as I did watch 

Spread in my soul a sudden smile : 
I knew that no firm thing they'd catch. 


And I remembered if I leapt 
Upon the bosom of the wind 
It would sustain me; question slept ; 
I felt that I had almost sinned. 
J. C. SQurre. 


THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT 


M. suckle-twine threaded with grey-green 


rosettes, and some timid hazel catkins. They had 
arrived in a forlorn little cardboard box just as I was 
rushing off to school. 

“* Stick ’em in water!” I said to Mrs. Williams ; and 
I left the house. But those mauve primroses had set 
my tone for the day. I was dreamy and reluctant ; 
school and the sounds of the boys were unreal, unsub- 
stantial ; beyond these were the realities of my poor 
winter-trodden primroses and the pale hazel catkins 
that Muriel had sent me. Altogether, the boys must 
have thought me a vacant fool; I regarded them as a 
punishment upon me. 

I rejoiced exceedingly when night came, with the 
evening star, and the sky flushed dark blue, purple over 
the golden pomegranates of the lamps. I was as glad 
as if I had been hurrying home to Muriel, as if she would 
open the door to me, would keep me a little while in 
the fireglow, with the splendid purple of the evening 
against the window, before she laughed and drew up her 
head proudly and flashed on the light over the tea- 
cups. But Eleanor, the girl, opened the door to me, 
and I poured out my tea in solitary state. 

Mrs. Williams had set out my winter posy for me on 
the table, and I thought of all the beautiful things we 
had done, Muriel and I, at home in the Midlands, of all 
the beautiful ways she had looked at me, of all the 
beautiful things I had said to her—or had meant to 
say. I went on imagining beautiful things to say to her, 
while she looked at me with her wonderful eyes from 
among the fir boughs in the wood. Meanwhile, I talked 
to my landlady about the neighbours. 

Although I had much work to do, and although I 
laboured away at it, in the end there was nothing done. 
Then I felt very miserable, and sat still and sulked. At 
a quarter to eleven I said to myself: “ This will never 
do,”’ and I took up my pen and wrote a letter to Muriel : 

‘“‘ It was not fair to send me those robins ”’—we called 
the purple primroses “ robins,” for no reason, unless 
that they bloomed in winter—‘ they have bewitched 
Their wicked, bleared little pinkish eyes follow 


URIEL had sent me some mauve primroses, 
slightly weather-beaten, and some honey- 


me. 


me about, and I have to think of you and home, instead 
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of doing what I’ve got to do. All the time while I was 
teaching I had a grasshopper chirruping away in my 
head, as if it were midsummer there, and the arithmetic 
rattled like the carts on the street. Poor lads! I read 
their miserable pieces of composition on ‘ pancakes’ 
over and over, and never saw them, thinking ‘ the prim- 
roses flower now because it is so sheltered under the 
plum-trees—those old trees with gummy bark.’ You 
like biting through a piece of hard, bright gum. If your 
lips did not get so sticky .. .” 

I will not say at what time I finished my letter. I 
can recall a sensation of being dim, oblivious of every- 
thing, smiling to myself as I sealed the envelope; of 
putting my books and papers in their places without 
the least knowledge of so doing, keeping the atmosphere 
of Stretley Mill close round me in my London lodging. 
I cannot remember turning off the electric light. The 
next thing of which I am conscious is pushing at the 
kitchen door. 

The kitchen is at the back of the house. Outside in 
the dark was a little yard and a hand’s breadth of 
garden, backed by the railway embankment. I had 
come down the passage from my room in the front of 
the house, and stood pushing at the kitchen door to get 
a glass for some water. Evidently the oilcloth had 
turned up a little, and the edge of the door was under it. 
I woke up irritably, swore a little, pushed harder, and 
heard the oilcloth rip. Then I bent and put my hand 
through the small space to flatten the oilcloth. 

' The kitchen was in darkness save for the red embers 
lying low in the stove. I started, but rather from 
sleepy wonder than anything else. The shock was not 
quite enough to bring me to. Pressing himself flat into 
the corner between the stove and the wall was a fellow. 
I wondered, and was disturbed ; the greater part of me 
was away in the Midlands still. So I stood looking and 
blinking. 

‘““Why ?” I said helplessly. I think this very mild- 
ness must have terrified him. Immediately he shrank 
together, and began to dodge about between the table 
and the stove, whining, snarling, with an incredibly 
mongrel sound : 

“Don’t yer touch me! Don’t yer come grabbin’ at 
me! I'll hit you between the eyes with this poker. I 
ain’t done nothin’ to you. Don’t yer touch me, yer 
bloody coward !”’ 

All the time he was writhing about in the space in 
which I had him trapped, between the table and stove. 
I was much too dazed to do anything but stare. Then 
my blood seemed to change its quality. I came awake, 
sick and sharp with pain. It was such a display as I 
had seen before in school, and I felt again the old misery 
of helplessness and disgust. He dared not, I knew, 
strike, unless by trying to get hold of him I terrified 
him to the momentary madness of such a slum-rat. 

“Stop your row!” I said, standing still, and leaving 
him his room. ‘“ Shut your miserable row! Do you 
want to waken the children ? ” 

“Ah, but don’t you touch me; don’t you come no 
nearer ! ”’ 

He had stopped writhing about, and was crouching at 
the defensive. The little frenzy, too, had gone out of 
his voice. 


“Put the poker down, you fool’’—I pointed to 
the corner of the stove where the poker used to stand. 
I supplied him with the definite idea of placing the poker 
in the corner, and in his crazy, witless state he could 
not reject it. He did as I told him, but indefinitely, as 
if the action were secondhand. The poker, loosely 
dropped into the corner, slid to the ground with a clatter. 

I looked from it to him, feeling him like a burden 
upon me, and in some way I was afraid of him, for my 
heart began to beat heavily. His own indefinite clumsi- 
ness, and the jangle of the poker on the hearth, and then 
my sudden spiritual collapse, unnerved him still more. 
He crouched there abjectly. 

I took a box of matches from the mantelpiece and 
lit the gas at the pendant that hung in the middle of 
the bare little room. Then I saw that he was a youth 
of nineteen or so, narrow at the temples, with thin, 
pinched-looking brows. He was not ugly, nor did he 
look ill-fed. But he evidently came of a low breed. 
His hair had been cut close to his skull, leaving a 
tussocky fringe over his forehead to provide him with 
a “topping,” and to show that it was no prison crop 
which had bared him. 

*“* I wasn’t doin’ no harm,”’ he whined resentfully, with 
still an attempt at a threat in his tones. “I ’aven’t 
done nuffin’ to you; you leave me alone. What harm 
have I done ?”’ 

“ Be quiet,” I said. 
the people.” 

I went to the door and listened. No one was disturbed. 
Then I closed the door and pulled down the wide- 
opened window, which was letting in the cold night air. 
As I did so I shivered, noting how ugly and shapeless 
the mangle looked in the yard, with the moonlight on 
its frosty cover. 

The fellow was standing abjectly in the same place. 
He had evidently been rickety as a child. I sat 
down in the rocking-chair. 

** What did you come in here for ?”’ I asked, almost 
pleading. 

“* Well,” he retorted insolently. ‘ An’ wouldn’t you 
go somewhere if you edn’t a place to go to of a night 
like this ?” 

“* Look here,’”’ I said coldly, a flash of hate in my 
blood ; “ none of your chelp.” 

“Well, I only come in for a warm,” he said, afraid 
not to appear defiant. 

““No you didn’t,” I replied. “ You came to take 
something. What did you want from here?” I looked 
round the kitchen unhappily. He looked back at me 
uneasily, then at his dirty hands, then at me again. 
He had brown eyes, in which low cunning floated like 
oil on the top of much misery. 

“I might ’a took some boots,” he said, with a little 
vaunt. 

My heart sank. I hoped he would say “ food.” 
And I was responsible for him. I hated him. 
** You want your neck breaking,” I said. 

hardly afford boots as it is.” 

“I ain’t never done it before! 
time ze 


** You'll wake the children and 


* We can 


This is the first 





** You miserable swine!’ I said. He looked at me 
with a flash of rat-fury. 
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** Where do you live?” I asked. 

** Exeter Road.” 

** And you don’t do any work ?” 

“T couldn’t never get a job—except—I used to 
deliver laundry——” 

‘“* And they turned you off for thieving ? ” 

He shifted and stirred uneasily in his chair. As he 
was so manifestly uncomfortable, I did not press him. 

** Who do you live with ?” 

“ T live at ’ome.” 

‘“* What does your father do?” 

But he sat stubborn and would not answer. I 
thought of the gangs of youths who stood at the corners 
of the mean streets near the school, there all day long, 
month after month, fooling with the laundry girls 
and insulting passers-by. 

** But,” I said, “‘ what are you going to do?” 

He hung his head again and fidgetted in his chair. 
Evidently what little thought he gave to the subject 
made him uncomfortable. He could not answer. 

*“* Get a laundry girl to marry you and live on her?” 
I asked sarcastically. 

He smiled sicklily, evidently even a little bit flattered. 
What was the good of talking to him ? 

“* And loaf at the street corners till you go rotten ?” 
I said. 

He looked up at me sullenly. 

“* Well, I can’t get a job,”’ he replied with insolence. 

He was not hopeless, but, like a man born without 
expectations, apathetic, looking to be provided for, 
sullenly allowing everything. 

“No,” I said; “if a man is worthy of his hire, the 
hire is worthy of a man—and I’m damned if you are a 
man!” 

He grinned at me with sly insolence. 

** And would any woman have you?” I asked. 

Then he grinned slyly to himself, ducking his head 
to hide the joke. And I thought of the coloured prim- 
roses and of Muriel’s beautiful, pensive face. Then of 
him with his dirty clothes and his nasty skin! Then 
that, given a woman, he would be a father. 

** Well,” I said, “‘ it’s a knock-out.” 

He gave me a narrow, sleering look. 

“You don’t know everyfing,” he said in contempt. 

I sat and wondered. And I knew I could not under- 
stand him, that I had no fellow feeling with him. He 
was something beyond me. 

“* Well,” I said helplessly, “‘ you'd better go.” 

I rose, feeling he had beaten me. He could affect 
and alter me: I could not affect nor alter him. He 
shambled off down the path. I watched him skulk 
under the lamp-posts, afraid of the police. Then I 
shut the door. 

In the silence of the sleeping house I stood quite 
still for some minutes, up against the impassable fact 
of this man, beyond which I could not get. I could 
not accept him. I simply hated him. Then I climbed 
the stairs. It was like a nightmare. I thought he was 
a blot, like a blot fallen on my mind, something black 
and heavy out of which I could not extricate myself. 

As I hung up my coat I felt Muriel’s fat letter in my 
pocket. It made mea trifle sick. ‘“‘ No!” I said, with 
a flush of rage against her perfect, serene purity, “I 








don’t want to think of her.” And I wound my watch 
up sullenly, feeling alone and wretched. 
D. H. LawRENcE. 


NEUROTICS 


HAD a vision of how the earth, 

I That since its strange and whirling birth 
Dimly, dizzily, spins and races 

Through the racing spinning spaces, 
Came to a monstrous stop; the jar 
Shook the course of sun and star 
And made the world irregular. 
There came a shout of thunder greater 
Than any bubbling boiling crater 
Flourishes in the face of night ; 
There came a falling sheet of light 
To stun the ears, to make the mind 
Empty, and the sense blind ; 
Vivid chaos shone dismayed 
With violent fountain, bright cascade, 
Mixed and huge, mad and hoary, 
Sudden, eternal, transitory, 
A rage, a ruin and a glory— 
In the thunder, in these flames, 
Withered and passed the little aims ; 
The punctual pulse of day by day 
Failed ; and from me went away 
Ambition, envy, honour, all 
The stealth of love, the rise and fall 
Of its obscure and delicate ways, 
Doubt, desire, passion, praise, 
The infinite gain, the countless cost, 
Fallen and lost, fallen and lost ! 


Well, here’s our quiet room, and here 
My pipe, my book, my glass of beer, 
The usual known, the trivial true, 
And opposite me, smiling, you 
(You, in whose eyes the cosmos dances) 
—Smiling at my silly fancies ! 
GERALD GOULD. 


Art 


GIFTS TO THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY 
QO": of the glories of the Edinburgh Gallery is Gains- 


borough’s whole-length portrait of Mrs. Graham, 

the design of which, but not a quarter of its fasci- 
nation, is familiar to the Saxon public by numerous repro- 
ductions. I have sometimes thought that if I were King of 
England I would revive the old habit of making war on the 
Scotch, and fetch the treasure and a few others across the 
Border again. There is Whistler’s “ Carlyle” at Glasgow, 


and the three matchless Chardins which the University of 
that city have lent this year to the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club; then there is Tiepolo’s “‘ Finding of Moses” at 
Edinburgh, all of which certainly ought to be at Trafalgar 
Square. But war is a tedious affair, and if our Baronage 
continue to play up to the tune set by the last seven ad- 
ditions to our national collection, I shall not only abandon 
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the idea of enlisting them in the attempt to retrieve Ban- 
nockburn, but possibly also reconsider my opinions on the 
Parliament Bill. Earl Brownlow’s gift of the triptych by 
the master from Delft, followed by that of six beautiful 
pictures from the Dowager Countess of Carlisle, is enough to 
give pause to the most bellicose or revolutionary considera- 
tions. 

Mrs. Graham as a housemaid—what a shock! The proud 
beauty that we have hitherto beheld standing against a 
pillar, with feathered hat and fan and every circumstance 
of superiority, may now be seen posed at the back door with 
a besom to the accompaniment of a cat and a washtub. It is 
true that the picture has not been carried very far, and 
without knowing anything of its history we should guess 
that the artist was told in terms of the utmost refinement 
to “chuck it’’—and hence the pillar and the feathers. 
Alas (it may be said), that it was carried no farther! Alas, 
we may very well reply, that there are not more unfinished 
works of the great masters to show us their meccanismo! And 
besides, it is carried quite far enough to indicate its potential 
and to fascinate us with its actual beauty. Making allowance 
for circumstances, it has all the charm of one of Gains- 
borough’s chalk drawings—and can more be said than this ? 
As it happens, it was only a few weeks ago that I found a 
finished study in oils of the head of Omiah, whose whole- 
length portrait—by Sir Joshua Reynolds—is at Castle 
Howard; and in these first, untrammelled expressions of 
the artist’s intention we often have more to admire than in 
the finished commissioned picture. 

It is certainly very interesting to note how Gainsborough 
set to work on this picture of Mrs. Graham-—whether or not 
it was his customary method. As far as I can describe it, 
not being a painter myself, it was thus. The whole canvas 
—and it is practically a life-sized portrait—was painted over 
with very pale pink, and on this ground the outlines of the 
doorway and accessories were roughly drawn in raw umber, 
very wet and thin, with a large brush. The figure, which is 
framed in the doorway, appears to have been outlined by 
filling up the background with the same dark brown. 
Strokes of white here and there heighten the drawing, but 
save for a few dashes of red, which may have found its own 
way on to the hasty brush, the whole effect is really produced 
by the umber drawing on the pink ground. The head is the 
only part that has been further painted upon, and though 
by no means as finished as it was intended to be, it gives 
enough life to the composition to permit us to regard it as a 
picture, and almost make us forget that it is only a bosquexo. 
Its naive simplicity is more captivating than many a finished 
portrait by Gainsborough himself, and it will be interesting 
to see how it gets on with its neighbours if it is found possible 
to hang it in the large gallery among such a formidable array 
of more fully equipped rivals. 

The portrait of René Descartes by Pierre Mignard is a 
very desirable acquisition on other grounds than its artistic 
merit, which, though fair enough, is not of a quality to 
kindle enthusiasm. It is curious that so great an intellect 
should have been handled by two such opposites as Hals 
and Mignard, when there was a painter like Rembrandt 
living. als was the painter for the lively, objective men of 
action, Mignard for the female members of the house of 
Mazarin. The only picture of his which I remember seeing 
in England was a portrait of Maria Mancini, lent by Mr. 
F. H. Fawkes to the Whitechapel Gallery in 1907; at 
Hinchingbrooke is another of the more famous sister, 
Hortense. There is no example of his work at Hertford 
House or the National Gallery, and this very interesting 
portrait certainly fills a conspicuous gap in our national collec- 
tions. It is signed and dated 1647, in which year the painter 


was thirty-seven years old—he lived to be eighty-five— 
and the philosopher fifty. As a picture it has the characteris- 
tics of the seventeenth-century French school, though before 
they had reached the pitch of floridness fostered by Le Brun ; 
but something more than externals—in this case a terrestrial 
globe and a folio volume—were needed to characterise one 
of the greatest geniuses of his time, and as a portrait it is 
somewhat empty. 

Annibale Caracci has for some considerable time suffered 
from trade depression, but there are symptoms of a revival 
in favour of the eclectics—by way of Spain—and the “* Three 
Maries Bewailing the Dead Christ ” may possibly stimulate 
the public taste for this excellent master. It puts our four 
or five other examples still farther into the shade than 
dirt, fashion and the authorities have conspired to thrust 
them. Half the picture is in “ midnight shadow,” but the 
figures are so brilliant both in colour and execution that we 
must allow the painter to have known what he was doing. 
The large portrait by Mazo of Mariana of Austria, Regent of 
Spain, seated in a large hall, a portion of which is seen occu- 
pied by a group of small figures, is another acceptable ad- 
dition to the gallery, if only as an undisputed work by this 
master. Being credited, falsely enough, with his father-in- 
law’s ** Venus at the Mirror,” and deprived of his just rights, 
as is probable, in the Admiral Pulidopareja, it must be some 
consolation to Mazo’s ghost to see his name at last in honest 
type on the frame of this very creditable, though not exactly 
stimulating work. It is interesting, by the by, to find in it 
an expression—albeit accidental—of the connection between 
Spain and the Netherlands in the seventeenth century. 
With its sombre colouring and the chequered floor of the 
room, it strikes one at first sight as a Dutch picture. Then 
we gradually become aware that the mouth and the hands 
of the priest-ridden old lady recall something we have seen 
before, and our recollection is assisted by noting that two 
or three of the little figures are actually dwarfs, and we know 
that Velasquez and Philip IV. and Spain once lived and are 
now all of them dead. Lucas Cranach is another master 
whose works are singularly scarce in this country. There is 
a typical example in the Liverpool Gallery, if I remember 
rightly, but at Trafalgar Square till now only a couple of 
portraits. His especial charm is in the representation of 
diminutive ladies of fascinating proportions, clad (if at all) 
in the most transparent of veils. He is really rather naughty, 
only with such delicate indelicacy that it is impossible to be 
shocked. The little “‘ Charity ” now presented to us is not 
as charming as the “ Cupid Stung by Bees ”’ and the “ Judg- 
ment of Paris ” at Copenhagen, or the single figure at Frank- 
fort; but it is thoroughly typical, even to the dispropor- 
tionate size of the heads. In this case they are too large, 
just as in the figures at Dresden they are ridiculously small. 
The most fascinating of all his compositions is ‘‘ Der Jung- 
brunnen,” at Berlin, in which a great number of old women 
are being plunged into the youth-giving fountain and 
emerging young and beautiful on the other side, ready (as 
soon as they have made their foilettes in little tents) to begin 
life over again under the most joyous circumstances. Com- 
pared with this his sacred subjects appear rather dull and 
mannered. 

The little Rubens landscape and the four subjects on 
one panel by Barnaba da Modena are of less popular 
interest, though both of them very desirable acquisitions. 
The former shows how Rubens could adapt his expansive 
power to work in little, while the latter, painted in 1374, 
puts us equal with Pisa in the possession of two pictures 
from the hand of this rare master. Our heartiest thanks 
are due to Lady Carlisle for so magnificent a present. 

RANDALL Davies. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ORRESPONDENTS of the Westminster Gazette have 
been discussing the tone of present-day reviewing, 
and an especially vigorous letter appeared last week 

over the signature of Mr. Shan F. Bullock. Mr. Bullock 
complains that modern journalistic criticism is uniformly 
mealy-mouthed and disingenuous; that reviewers are 
afraid to damn books outright as thoroughly pernicious ; and 
that the general rule, dictated by those who look after the 
advertisement columns, is: “ If you cannot praise a book 
you had better not review it at all”; and he sighs for the 
days when Henley used to suggest to authors that they were 
barnacles on the ship of literature. 


* ~ * 


There is some truth in Mr. Bullock’s charges of timidity 
and dishonesty ; but he made a mistake in carrying his 
generalisations too far. This advertisement business, for 
instance. It is notorious that certain journals—of no 
influence with the purely literary public—regard their 
reviews as supplementary to their publishers’ advertise- 
ments. But no one who is familiar with the reviewing trade 
can seriously maintain that this is a general custom. The 
notion, for example, that the Westminster Gazette itself could 
be influenced by such corrupt motives is too ludicrous to be 
entertained. But the mealy-mouth is much more nearly 
omnipresent. Most papers will tone down a _ reviewer's 
stronger sentences if he is violently abusing a book ; and in 
the better-class journals the rule is: ‘ Let us be polite even 
when we cannot approve.” In deploring the prevalence of 
this attitude, I must say that I am at one with Mr. Bullock. 


* * * 


Improper commendation of bad books is of two sorts. 
First, there is the mild, brief commendation of insignificant 
works which will not have any sale in any case. This is 
observable in most reviews of paltry verse. From the 
Times downwards most journals, when confronted with 
volumes of “ poems” only fit for the magazine pages of 
rural weeklies, temper the wind to the imbecile lamb, and 
say: “Mr. A. has some gift of smooth versification,” or 
“Miss B.’s poems treat of country life in a charmingly 
pretty way.” These brief eulogies of obscure things betray 
a slackness of literary morals, but they do not do much 
positive harm. But the second class of improper commen- 
dations are really unpardonable, these being the long 
puffs of writers who are as well known as they are bad. 
There are always some of these about—novelists, verse- 
writers, and “ public figures,’” who commit books on all kinds 
of subjects. It is always understood that a book by a well- 
known man with a large reading public must be given a good 
deal of space in the review columns; and this kind of book 
the reviewer, or at any rate the literary editor, seems to 
approach with his sense drugged. Such books are constantly 
given extensive notice; and, even where their badness is 
recognised, they are treated with profound seriousness as 
though their authors were great writers. I need not mention 
any names, but everybody must be able to think of such 
cases; cases in which no competent reviewer could think 
the books good, but in which the books nevertheless have 
been analysed and discussed at length with tacit respect, if 
not with open panegyric. Personally I incline to think that, 
generally speaking, a bad book should be noticed with brief 
formality ; but that in the case of bad books whose authors, 
in the literary sense, are public nuisances or public dangers, 
the atmosphere would be much purified by a little thorough- 


going anathema. If we think a man is a pompous dolt or 
a flamboyant charlatan, we should make our position clear 
(though the use of those actual words might bring us into 
the law courts) instead of keeping our thoughts to ourselves 
for politeness’ sake, and deluding modest readers of our 
criticisms into thinking that in the view of the public 
arbiters of taste, X, Y and Z are persons whose works 
demand the closest and most careful study. It is certain 
that after surveying the review columns of the press one 
might well get the impression that England was full of 
distinguished writers, and that thoroughly noisomely bad 
books were never published. 
*” ™ * 


A great compliment was paid this week to Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Lieut. Dunne, whose aeroplane stability invention 
is said to mark an epoch, told an interviewer that he got 
the germ of his idea from Mr. Wells’ book, The War in the 
Air. 

* . * 

Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, of the Blue Lagoon, has written 
a translation of Villon’s poems. It will be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Hutchinson. Villon has tempted a good 
many people ; he inspired both Rossetti and Swinburne to 
translations which are amongst the best in the language. 
The originals of the Ballade of Fair Ladies of Olden Time 
(Rossetti) and the Fair Armouress (Swinburne) lose as little 
in power and beauty as poems conceivably could in their 
passage from old French into modern English. How literal 
and (most repulsive word to have to use !) unexpurgated 
Mr. Stacpoole’s translation is I do not know. Swinburne 
surmounted difficulties by putting in various places asterisks 
to represent things Villon might as well have left unsaid. 
But the asterisks represent exactly the number of omitted 
letters, and it requires no great deal of perverted ingenuity 
to fill in the blanks correctly. The most literal translation 
in existence is, I take it, that done by Mr. John Payne for 
the Villon Society. But Mr. Payne’s version, though the 
craftsmanship is respectably competent, is uninspired and 
devoid of the outstanding qualities of the original. 


* * + 


Not to be outdone by the Queen of Roumania (Carmen 
Sylva), King Nicholas of Montenegro has written a play. A 
translation of this, under the title of The Empress of the 
Balkans, will shortly be published by Mr. Nash. It looks as 
though it were time a new Arnold wrote a new Culture and 
Anarchy, with special reference to the Near East. Another 
person of great weight who is shortly publishing a book is 
ex-President Taft, who is issuing with the Yale University 
Press a volume entitled Some Questions of Modern Govern- 
ment. Mr. Milford is bringing it out here on behalf of the 
Press. 

x x * 

No man living has done more to resurrect the best Eliza- 
bethan verse than Mr. A. H. Bullen. It was he who founded 
the Muses’ Library, since so successfully carried on by 
Messrs. Routledge ; and thousands of readers are heavily 
in his debt for his collections of Lyrics from the Elizabethan 
Dramatists, Song Books, and Romances. Messrs. Sidgwick 
& Jackson have now brought out two of bis volumes in their 
pleasant Pocket-Book Series. One, Lyrics from Elizabethan 
Song Books, is a reprint of the anthology Mr. Bullen made 
twenty-five years ago from his two earlier collections. The 
other, Lyrics from Elizabethan Dramatists, is a reprint of the 
1891 edition, which contained most of the poems in the 1889 
volume of that name, together with lyrics by Greene and 


Lodge. 


SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Opening Door. By Justus Mites Forman. Ward, 
Lock & Co. 6s. 


Mr. Whybrew’s Princess. By Howarp C. Rowe. Alston 
Rivers. 6s. 


The Widow’s Necklace. By Ernest Davies. Duck- 
worth. 6s. 


By the Brown Bog. By Owen Roe and Honor UrRseE. 
Longmans & Co. 6s. 


Mr. Justus Miles Forman has hitherto been known to me 
as a writer of popular novels of the romantic and highly 
sentimental sort, of adventure frequently interrupted by 
love passages. The present novel is a departure from that 
genre. It is very modern indeed ; all the characters in it are 
more or less interested in the woman suffrage movement, 
here and in America, and most of the conversations in it 
are arguments, with which we are all familiar, for or against 
the women’s demand for enfranchisement and the methods 
employed in pursuing that demand. Nevertheless, it is not 
by any means a propagandist tract long drawn out. I 
would not even do it the wrong of calling it a novel with a 
purpose. 

Immediately on leaving her “ finishing” school in New 
Haven, U.S.A., Hope Standish, the heroine, aged eighteen, 
after reading a chapter or two of Ann Veronica, went for a 
clandestine walk with Archie Traill, a young man who is 
a Socialist or Anarchist—Mr. Forman is not quite clear 
which—who regarded himself as an apostle of what he 
called freedom. What he was after, he said, was a “ free 
people, free of law and responsibility and tradition—the 
thousand and one threads—TIndividuals free to develop 
their natures to the very utmost.” He was particularly 
explicit on the subject of marriage. It was his opinion that 


If there is any hideous and debasing slavery in this world lower than 
the others, it is what people miscall holy matrimony. You take two 
happy, inexperienced young people who like the colour of each other’s 
eyes or the sound of each other’s voices—strangers, total strangers— 
and you tie °em together with a rope and say to ’em : ** There you are, 
fastened for life! You don’t know anything about each other. You 
may find out you’re altogether unsuited. You may be wretched 
inside of a month, but, never mind ! tied you are and tied you stay. 
The only way you can get loose again is to face a public scandal.” 
Bah ! it’s the most maniacal folly that ever was imagined, and the 
wickedest. It’s an insult to love. It’s filthy. 


The peculiarity of Archie Traill was that, unlike Mr. 
Shaw’s young revolutionaries, up to the limit of his oppor- 
tunities he practised what he preached, and one of the 
results of his practice was a fair-haired young woman 
named Olga, supporting herself and his and her baby in a 
New York garret on a starvation wage. There were one 
or two others similarly cireumstanced, but these are only 
mentioned. When Hope discovered Olga there was an 
end to her clandestine assignations with Traill. She 
fiercely and quite unjustly accused him of wanting to 
marry her for her wealth and social position. He denied 
the charge with sincerity and vehemence. 


** Marriage !’’ cried the man. He turned quite white with a wild and 
extraordinary fury. He shook his fists in the air. ‘* Marriage? My 
God! Have you been stone deaf all through this past fortnight ? 
Marriage ? You actually thought I wanted to marry you? What 
in—why in the devil’s name did you think I'd wasted all that breath 
if I meant to turn about and marry ? Can’t you women think of any- 
thing else in the world but that beastly relic of medizval barbarism ? ” 


For the moment Hope couldn’t, so she sent him about 
his business, and shortly after married a wealthy and 
athletic young American, who seems to have spent his life 
in collecting prejudices and pewter. Those prejudices of 


his gave rise to trouble later on, and there were scenes in 
which Hope had to assert her dignity as a woman and a 
Suffragette. But the difficulties were all adjusted, and the 
story moves on to a calm and comfortable end. 

Mr. Howard C. Rowe’s story is yet one more legitimate 
descendant of the long and fruitful line of Zenda, itself an 
offspring of Prince Otto. It is as original as a story of the 
Zenda family well can be, and is much more interesting 
and much better written than most of them are. Most of 
the scenes are naturally and properly laid in the Balkans. 
I say naturally and properly because there is nowhere else 
where romantically impossible things can happen. When 
we first mect him the legitimate ruler of Transiola is keeping 
a small chemist’s shop in Hoxton, where be is living with 
his one large and lovely daughter, Dariel, who earns her 
living by giving music lessons. They were quite content 
with the position in which fortune had placed them, but 
there was a dash of romance in the blood of them, and 
when an emissary arrived from their native land urging 
them to return and assert themselves, they went without 
much pother. They were accompanied and financed by a 
newly-made acquaintance of theirs, the Mr. Whybrew of the 
title, a red-bearded Yorkshireman who had recently come 
into a fortune, and whose life hitherto had been wholly 
devoid of emotional experiences. There was no romance 
or desire for romance about Mr. Whybrew, and I take it the 
gist of Mr. Rowe’s scheme is to present the most unromantic 
man conceivable in the thick of the most romantic doings. 
As a piece of characterisation Mr. Whybrew is not a success. 
A lot of perilous and exciting things seem to happen to him, 
but none of them seem to happen because of him. And 
surely it is the part of a hero of romance by virtue of his 
personality to compel romantic things to happen. We feel 
that it was strictly the business of Mr. Rowe to compel or, 
at any rate, to enable us to see this unattractive middle-aged 
man through the eyes of the brave, high-spirited and very 
young woman who finally fell in love with him, and to some 
extent surrendered a kingdom for his sake. But it is a 
business which Mr. Rowe does not at all adequately per- 
form. One simply does not believe that the princess fell 
in love with Whybrew. However, it really doesn’t matter 
much, for once over the frontiers of Transiola one forgets 
psychological problems in the bewildering whirl of events. 
There are plots and counter-plots, skirmishes, kidnappings, 
immurements in dungeons and escapes therefrom, one or two 
quite ghastly murders, and as many legitimate executions, 
and with these—the usual ingredients of a Zenda novel— 
Mr. Rowe makes more than usual and successful play. 

Inasmuch as a murder is in itself a more thrillingly 
poignant incident than a theft, so a detective story, the plot 
of which is the discovery of the murderer, must be easier 
to invest with interest than one in which the object always 
in view is the apprehension of a thief. Mr. Davies has 
chosen the more difficult way, and he has pursued it with 
unquestionable success. It is only a diamond necklace, 
worth twenty thousand pounds, which in an early chapter 
disappears from a bedroom in a country house. The 
owner of it had any amount of money, and the necklace 
itself was insured up to its full value, so the loss itself does 
not greatly concern us. But Mr. Davies has so contrived 
matters that we really do want to know who took that 
necklace, and, above all, how he took it. Thus to intrigue 
us is about all we have any right to ask a detective story 
writer to do. Mr. Davies does considerably more than 
that. He entertains us with the doings and chit-chat of a 
country house party, and he interests us in the personalities 
of one or two of the guests, and particularly in those of the 
American detective and his wife, who are brought into the 
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house as guests with a view to unravelling the mystery. 
He takes the unusual course of letting nothing of importance 
happen for the best part of a week, or, to put it otherwise, 
for page after page ; and yet those pages upon which nothing 
happens are never dull or tedious. Then, instead of giving 
us the one surprise which was all that was due to us, he 
gives us two surprises, and the second is a staggerer. There 
is nothing quite like it in any other detective story that has 
ever come my way. I mildly hope that I have not heard 
the last of Luke Johns and his wife. 

If the authors of By the Brown Bog are to be believed, the 
life of a district inspector of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
is occupied more with larks, practical joking, a sort of minor 
love-making, hunting, and listening to legends than with 
anything more serious in the way of the suppression or 
detection of crime. There are nine stories in the volume, 
and most of them are in the comic vein. The authors’ 
design is evidently to make their reader laugh, and, to do 
them justice, they do succeed in making him smile now and 
then. HuBert BLAND. 


THE DRY GOODS STORE 
The Writing of Englishh By Wituiam T. Brewster, A.M., 


Professor of English in Columbia University. (Home 
University Library.) Williams & Norgate. 1s. net. 


The methods of physical science are applied to most things 
nowadays, and it is only to be expected that people will apply 
them to the study of literature. There may be some idealists 
who feel that it would be better that Shakespeare’s works, 
like Ceesar’s dust, should stop a bunghole than that they 
should be strapped to a dissecting table ; but these persons 
are out of date. Analysis and classification of the methods 
of obtaining literary effects will proceed in the same manner 
as analysis of everything else ; and it is conceivable that the 
industry and ingenuity of investigators may ultimately 
arrive at “ results ” of a certain superficial interest. Pro- 
fessor Brewster obviously has hankerings after that species 
of study. He has a tentative scientific jargon; he dis- 
courses on “ progression ”’ and “‘ movement,” on “‘ economy 
and increment.” He classifies the various kinds of writing 
—narrative, descriptive, expository and argumentative. He 
examines sentences and words, and he considers the para- 
graphs how they grow. He inspects various methods of 
opening a discourse, he discusses vocabularies, and he quotes 
a number of passages to illustrate varieties of rhythm. Had 
he a real “call” in this direction he might have gone on to 
examine large bodies of literature in order to provide us with 
statistical tables as to openings and endings, the lengths of 
sentences and the lengths of paragraphs. But as an analyst 
and classifier he is only half-hearted. He makes divisions 
that any intelligent man could have made, and then stops 
short or drifts into ponderous discussions that take us no 
farther. He realises—or, at least, says he does—that you 
cannot teach anyone to produce literature. But he wastes 
a good deal of the space that he might have devoted to more 
satisfactory analysis and tabulation in giving advice about 
the practice of writing. He seems to feel that advice to 
aspirants is not very much use ; although he also indicates 
his view that “‘ very good writing”’ is “* the outcome of success- 
ful tinkering.” But he will give advice, and most of this advice 
is banal. The best of it could be compressed in a far more 
comprehensible and useful form into a series of “ Don’ts ” 
in a newspaper. Still, something impelled him to set up the 
second stool for himself. His demon had determined 
perhaps that Professor Brewster should make it clear that 
he had as fine a grasp of the obvious as any man living. 

He certainly has. He will circumnavigate the globe, and 
return triumphantly brandishing a truism. Some of his 





analyses of forms are futile enough ; reminding us irresistibly 
of passages in Mr. Belloc’s Caliban’s Guide to Letters. 
But what he supplies in the way of “ theory of writing ” is 
worse. He ends one long disquisition with : “* It will now be 
evident that long argumentative movement depends very 
much on clear conception and clear exposition.” His 
examination of the paragraph leads up to: “All that the fore- 
going discussion of sequence amounts to, in general and in 
the rough, is this: that there should be sequence, that one 
thing should be added to another, in any way that the writer 
may choose, so long as it says something that he wishes to 
say.” And here again is a pretty exhortation: “ Factitious 
interests are easy to conjure up, but are seldom convincing. 
And in like manner it is probably best to have one’s eye on 
the subject, to strive for suitable presentation of facts, 
letting modesty and competence appear as by-products.” 
After a thorough search in the pedantic rubbish-heap these 
are the sort of pearls that one discovers. 

So much for Professor Brewster’s theory. We wish we 
could think as well of his practice, but we cannot. As a 
writer of English he is one of the dullest and least rhythmical 
we have recently come across; his style is entirely lacking 
in “lubricant ”’ (as he terms pure movement), and grates and 
creaks along like an ancient waggon. His constructions are 
not always beyond reproach, and his obiter dicta are worthy 
of a British judge. Worse, he is one of that most irritating 
class of dons who, believing it to be their duty to be light and 
entertaining at all costs, indulge freely in metaphorical 
phrases for which they have no aptitude. Professor Brew- 
ster’s labours in this direction remind us of nothing so much 
as those of a decrepit crocodile putting on a smile for the 
photographer. Take this felicitous passage, for instance : 

The formal study of English composition utilises this natural sense 
of progression ; it attempts to show how progression may be trimmed 
and confined, how it may be expanded and modified, how unnecessary 
water may be squeezed out, how the inexpert swimmer may escape the 
backwash and the eddy. 

How a swimmer, however inexpert, is going to escape back- 
wash and eddy whilst he is squeezing water out of the stream 
in which he is moving (and which he previously or simul- 
taneously trims, confines or expands) we are totally at a loss 
to understand. But this metaphor is not really character- 
istic of Professor Brewster. His real penchant is for meta- 
phors drawn from the processes of cooking and similar 
homely arts; his aptitude for these, indeed, might tempt 
one to suggest that his is in every sense the Scholarship of 
the Dry Goods Store. “ Structurally,” says he, “* the thesis 
is the fork or spit which toasts the facts before the fire of 
genius.” ‘“* Narration,” he observes in another place, “ is 
engaged in salting down what has happened or is imagined 
to have happened, and is primarily engaged in looking for 
new events to salt down.” Twice he goes to cold storage 
for a similitude. Of “* movement” he remarks that “ that 
very important thing in all narration may not unreasonably 
be thought of under the figure of feeding in material to a 
plot —to the end that a good product may result, just as 
wire is fed into a machine and emerges in the form of nails.” 
** If one may indulge in a trifling fancy (sic /) ” runs another 
chaste passage, “‘ one may suggest that the real difference 
between the short story and the novel is that in the former 
all the ingredients are placed in the hopper at once; the 
machine is then turned on, and stopped when the hopper is 
empty. In the novel, new stuff is thrown in from time to 
time, at random, or according to a scheme, until the author 
has projected his 80,000 words or his three volumes.” On con- 
sideration of rhythm, most impalpable and exquisite of 
elements in literature, he says, “ Variety, tone, harmony, 
and the like . . . these may be regarded as polish, gloss, 
lubrication, mechanical efficiency, diffused beauty, or what 
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not.”” And an examination of the nature of the paragraph 
moves him to: “‘ The only excuse for this common unit of 
style lies in its being one of many devices for tickling the 
movement of discourse, and also for enabling the reader to 
masticate, in mouthfuls of convenient size, what might 
otherwise be troublesome by reason of bulk, or vexatious, 
like eating rice or oatmeal grain by grain.”’ Was it for this 
that Shakespeare wrote, and Sir Thomas Browne and 
Gibbon ? Most comestible of critics, most gastronomical of 
grammarians, would that the prophet were with us that he 
might command two great she-bears to come out of the wood 
to “ masticate ’’ thee and a few of thy kindred ! 

We should not have devoted so much space to such a 
work had it not been published in the Home University 
Library, an enterprise of great scope, great fulfilment and 
great promise. Professor Brewster is one of the editors of 
that series. He must be a very much better hand at select- 
ing books written by other people than he is at writing them 
himself. ‘“‘ Few writers tell us all they know,” says Pro- 
fessor Brewster himself. It will be kind to suppose that he 
is one of the many. 


GEORGE HENRY MOORE 


G. H. Moore: His Travels, Racing and Politics. 
CoLONEL Maurice Moore. Werner Laurie. 16s. 


By 


The author of this biography is the “ Colonel ’”’ who 
appears with such effect in Mr. George Moore’s book of 
Irish reminiscences, Salve. Colonel Moore and Mr. George 
Moore, in Ely Place, Dublin, were reviving memories of 
their boyhood and discussing “ literature and dogma.”’ In 
the end, as we remember, Colonel Moore put on his hat and 
went out angrily into the street ; and Mr. George Moore was 
broken by the thought that by becoming Protestant he had 
lost his brother’s friendship. A reconciliation must have 
taken place, for Mr. George Moore contributes the preface 
to the book before us. At the same time it seems—indeed, 
it leaps to the eye—that this collaboration between the 
“Colonel” and the novelist has been productive of a fresh 
difference of opinion, as serious as that over the question of 
literature and dogma. Nothing more mischievous than 
Mr. George Moore’s preface can possibly be imagined. Most 
of Colonel Moore’s book is devoted to politics, and Mr. George 
Moore explains that were it not for the politics his brother 
would not have written a dull page. Further on he develops 
a theory that all great literature is characterised by dull- 
ness ; that is why he, Mr. George Moore, has never reached 
the front rank. Finally he suggests that his father—who, 
by the way, is the subject of the biography—may have 
committed suicide ; but here Colonel Moore, long enduring, 
intervenes. A note has been inserted at the last moment 
before publication. It runs: ‘What the prefacer writes 
regarding the mode of his father’s death must be taken as 
expressing his wishes, and not the facts.—Tue AuTuoR.” 

From every point of view Colonel Moore seems to have 
been ill-advised in seeking the collaboration of his brother. 
How could a preface by Mr. George Moore sell many copies 
of a historical work? The reviewer who dislikes Mr. 
George Moore will remark that the preface is a blemish. 
The reviewer whom Mr. George Moore delights will forget 
the book and review the preface. Mr. George Moore’s 
literary theories are more original and stimulating than 
Irish politics. But who even among Mr. George Moore’s 


most fervent readers will buy a book on Anglo-Irish politics 
costing 16s. for the sake of a preface of a dozen pages ? 
But a life of George Henry Moore required to be written, 
and Colonel Moore proves himself to be an excellent bio- 
G. H. Moore was a most distinguished member 


grapher. 


of a most distinguished race. The Moores of Mayo are 
among the comparatively few Irish Catholic families who 
belong to the Irish landed classes. But they are not “ old 
Irish,”’ who were given the alternative of Hell or Connaught ; 
on the contrary, they are English, who benefited under the 
Williamite settlement. They married, however, into the 
*“* tribes of Galway,” traded with Spain, and, as Mr. George 
Moore once explained in a letter to the Times, became 
Roman Catholic in order to improve their material fortunes. 
It is generally the other way about in the history of Irish 
landlord families ; but Mr. George Moore is not the first of 
the Moores to display an independence of convention. 
There were idealists among them, too, for one, John Moore, 
President of the republic of Connaught, was all but hanged 
asarebelin’98. John’s brother, George, the father of G. H. 
Moore, was a follower of Gibbon, the inventor of a system of 
logic, and the author of many unpublished books. Of Moore 
Hall and its life, of Lough Carra and its scenery, of the 
unholy ways of mid-Victorian Connaught, we already know 
a great deal; are they not at the beginning and end of all 
the moods and memories which Mr. George Moore cease- 
lessly evokes? There is one fact concerning his people 
which Mr. George Moore has never mentioned—namely, 
that his father was a distinguished Irish politician ; probably 
he considered it to be beneath his notice. 

Colonel Moore remedies the matter. He claims that 
Moore, the predecessor of Butt and Parnell, was a greater 
statesman than cither of these leaders. Butt was a lawyer, 
and believed that he could persuade Parliament of the 
justice of his cause. Parnell appreciated the situation more 
correctly, but he was hampered by the opposition of the 
landlords, who were exasperated by attacks upon their 
property. Moore alone could have conducted an “ All- 
Ireland’ movement. ‘‘ When he died Ireland seemed more 
fit for self-government than it has ever been since: land- 
lords and tenants were on not unfriendly terms; and the 
Protestants alienated from England by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Disestablishment policy were in a frame of mind for 
conciliation.” 

Moore’s first adventure was an expedition to Russia and 
Syria. The diaries of his eastern journeys are of delightful 
interest ; and the claim that he was the first modern traveller 
to explore the Dead Sea seemed to be well established. 
Colonel Moore writes a chapter on racing and hunting in 
the forties ; and Mr. George Moore asks pertinently if Mr. 
Asquith, or Mr. Balfour, or any member of the present 
Parliament ever rode in the Liverpool Steeplechase. When 
Moore won the Chester Cup he handed over the cash to his 
starving peasantry. The Famine of 1846 turned his atten- 
tion from horses and dogs, and he entered Parliament as 
an independent Nationalist. It was his object to unite all 
classes in Ireland, and organise an Irish opposition at 
Westminster. Presently Moore’s brigade succeeded in 
putting Lord John Russell out of office ; and a few weeks 
later they voted against the Conservatives and forced Lord 
Derby to resign. When Keogh and Sadleir deserted the 
cause, Moore allied himself with Lucas and Duffy, who had 
formed the Tenant League of North and South; but this 
movement failed, largely owing to the opposition of Cardinal 
Cullen and the clericals. Moore felt disgust, and began to 
consider other ways and means. In a pamphlet, called 
‘** First Ideas for Irish Volunteers,’’ he outlined a plan of 
action not unlike that which Ulster has under consideration 
at the present moment. England was the prey of an 
invasion scare at the time. ‘‘ No Government,” wrote 
Moore, “could venture to interfere with the undoubted 
right of a free people to express their desire and readiness 
to bear arms for the defence of their country ’—a piece of 
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“ cheek which would do Sir Edward Carson credit! The 
Fenian rising upset his plans, and in 1868 he re-entered 
Parliament. In 1870, on the oceasion of the Land Bill, he 
succeeded in uniting all Irish parties, and his resolutions 
were seconded by Mr. William Johnston of Ballykilbeg, the 
Orange leader. Moore spoke of “ Orangemen in whom the 
real mind of William of Orange lives again, and who have 
found heart and voice in my honourable friend.” His 
latest public act was to give notice of a resolution against 
the Union. He was dead before the day, but the motion 
then recorded is considered by some to be the starting point 
of modern parliamentary history. 


A NEW MACHIAVELLI 
The Tarn and the Lake. By C. J. Hotmes. Philip Lee 


Warner. 2s. 6d. net. 


This book has the merit, rare in books, of being well 
written. In spite of its quiet title and its quiet manner, it 
is full of the sound and fury of history and prophecy. Fishing 
has been long and well connected with philosophy : “ He 
that hopes to be a good angler,” says Izaak Walton, ** must 
not only bring an inquiring, searching, observing wit, but he 
must bring a large measure of hope and patience.” Mr. 
Holmes has the inquiring, searching, observing wit ; and, 
indeed, as an angler, he appears to have hope and patience 
too; but when he turns to the world-problems with which 
his little book is really concerned, draws analogies for 
human society from the lot of trout and perch and pike, and 
leaps from Athens to Imperial Rome, from Imperial Rome to 
Renaissance Italy, from Renaissance Italy to the future of 
industrial England—then we find little enough of either hope 
or patience in his arguments and his conclusions. He is 
altogether dissatisfied with the way in which public life is 
tending, and some of the dangers he envisages are not wholly 
imaginary ; but his suggestions are superficial and confused. 
The argument is not merely a straightforward application of 
the analogy of fish to men ; nor, if it were, would its logical 
value be considerable. But the value is not increased by 
loose generalisations upon the influence which types of race 
and social states have exercised in artistic production ; 
questions so vast and obscure as the importance of the 
Teutonic strain in the development of Italian art do not 
present themselves happily in hasty assertion ; and, while we 
do not doubt the sincerity of Mr. Holmes’s opinions, we do 
very much doubt whether they bave any scientific validity 
whatever. 
| This is not to say that they are insignificant. Their 

significance is enormous. In these few pages is expressed 

that vague intellectual distress which so widely afflicts any 

community in a period of transition; through the author's 
voice speak the voices of innumerable thoughtful, educated, 
well-intentioned people who, seeing the old ideals endangered, 
and failing to grasp the wider purport of democracy, shrink 
from a present which they are unable to understand, and 
anticipate with dread a future unable to understand them. 
Their genuine singleness of purpose, combined with their 
genuine confusion of thought, makes them a real obstacle 
to progress. The fact that they are among the best elements 
in the nation’s life turns the comedy of their reaction into 
tragedy ; for the essence of tragedy, as Dr. Bradley says, is 
the waste of good. 

Mr. Holmes’s last and longest chapter, entitled “* Machi- 
avelli,”” discusses what steps a despot, such as Machiavelli 
desired, would take to remedy the evil tendencies of to-day. 
Modern England, we learn, differs from countries and periods 
which have produced great art (as well as from certain com- 
munities of fishes, which, oddly enough, have not) in that it 











does not give play to the predatory forces without which art 
is rare ly, if ever, produced (witness Athens, Italy, the 
Elizabethans—in short, the mixture as before). Mr. Holmes 
does not definitely assert that art is worth having at the 
price ; but his point clearly is that art expresses moral and 
intellectual qualities which are worth having at any price 
whatever. A sort of “ servile state ” is what he seems to be 
afraid of ; he sees Trade Unions and political parties as 
co-operating to that end : 

In the new co-operative and democratic Utopia we should thus have 
on the commercial side the trust magnates, or “* bosses,” with their 
staff of well-paid trade union officials, and below these their armies of 
submissive trade union members ; while on the political side there will 
be the professional demagogues, raised to power, on the strength of 
the patronage and plunder they can distribute, by an all-embracing 
party machine, and through that machine controlling the votes of a 
host of helpless electors in the name of Universal Suffrage. 

Logically, this horrid vision ought to please Mr. Holmes ; 
for he believes in predatory forces, and what are trust 
magnates if not predatory? But the despot of the new 
Machiavelli would alter all that. Even his despotism would 
be only a stage : “ one of the cardinal points of Machiavelli’s 
faith is the conviction that all forms of government are 
mortal ; that each bears within it the seed of its own decay.” 
But for that very reason Machiavelli, in point of fact, insisted 
on the ways in which a prince could prevent that decay. 
Mr. Holmes’s despot would, on the other hand, recognise 
that “where men had dreamed of political freedom, a 
despotism could only be the prelude to a new constitutional 
Government ”’ ; and he would proceed to arrange accordingly. 
He would insist on devolution, and would confine the dis- 
cussion of national interests to “ a council made up of single 
representatives of each State.” He would suppress “ all 
political speaking in public ” (almost Mr. Holmes persuadeth 
us to be Machiavellians) ; he would segregate, or “ otherwise 
summarily deal with,” the criminal, the feeble-minded, and 
the fanatic (yet the age of Savonarola has just been con- 
gratulated by Mr. Holmes on the possession of that fanatical 
person! ). ‘The citizen who shirked military service ’ 
would be dealt with no less summarily. So far so good ! 
But most unfortunately Machiavelli forgot to leave a 
“‘ definite utterance ” on the sex question (though we may 
remind Mr. Holmes that he compared Fortune to a woman 
“who, to be kept under, must be beaten and roughly 
handled ”—which, at least, gives us a useful lead), Any- 
way, we may guess that “he would have preferred poly- 
gamy to infanticide ” ; we gather there is no way but these 
two for arranging the future of the sexes ! ‘ 

Of course, what spoils the whole argument is that the 
despot and his council would by this time have destroyed 

just that free play of predatory forces which is ex hypothesi 
desired ; and all the “artless ”’ trouble would begin over 
again. Might we suggest a simpler solution? Perhaps 
electors need not necessarily be “ heipless,”” and human 
beings might democratically come to a realisation of what 
is best for themselves. Mr. Holmes tells us quite frankly 
that he does not like his own conclusions ; and so far, at any 
rate, we agree with him. 


THE CULT OF THE CHILD 


The Tragedy of Education. By EpmMonp Homes. Con- 
stable. 2s. 6d. net. 


This book adds nothing to our knowledge of Mr. Holmes’s 
educational enthusiasms which cannot be gathered from 
What Is and What Might Be. UHere, again, mechanical 
obedience is deplored and self-realisation extolled ; but these 
principles are stated in such a highly generalised shape that 
students who had heard nothing of the concrete achievements 
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of his “* Egeria”’ in the Sussex village, and of the capable 
Montessori teachers to whom he has given help and en- 
couragement, would think them unpractical and sentimental. 
And, indeed, they are stated in high-flown language. Mr. 
Holmes’s contention is that every healthy child is god-like by 
nature, and that if he is not allowed to develop this deity 
without any interference his aims and interests become 
worldly and his mind secularised, sensualised, and devitalised ; 
and our author uses long strings of adjectives to describe the 
harm which is done to children by ‘* dogmatic pressure ’’—a 
phrase which he repeats on almost every page—and the 
depravity of the teacher who employs this instrument of 
oppression, or has himself been crushed by it in youth. Thus 
the unfortunate adult is described as having been “ stunted, 
distorted, and hardened by dogmatic pressure ”’; as having 
a character that is “ unlovely, unsymmetrical, inexpansive, 
externalised, materialised, self-centred, a paradoxical blend 
of natural goodness and unnatural badness”; and as being 
guilty of bringing on the child such “ inward calamities ” 
as ‘‘ perverted ideals, debased standards, contracted hori- 
zons, externalised aims, self-centred activities, weakened 
will-power, lowered vitality,” and so on. 

Anyone who sees nothing but absurdity in these denuncia- 
tions should pay a visit to that unique institution, the West- 
minster Hospital for Infants, where he will see about fifty 
children between the ages of a fortnight and two years 
learning their first lessons of self-discipline. For the most 
part it is only the newcomers who cry. At home, one and 
all, they receive constant attention and spoiling. In the 
hospital they find out in two or three days how to amuse 
themselves quietly, and at the age of six months they can 
feed themselves quite nicely and exercise self-help in many 
other ways. 

It is a pity that Mr. Holmes has not illustrated his theories 
in The Tragedy of Education by references to existing schools 
of child culture like this, or to such actual self-activities by 
which children educate themselves as are mentioned by Mr. 
Cyril Andrews in his very sensible book on Adolescent 
Education. By over-emphasis and the adoption of a preachy 
style he has marred a great subject and obscured a profound 
truth. Stated in simple language, that truth is that any 
occupation which thoroughly engages a child’s attention 
keeps him out of mischief and “‘ educates ” his powers ; and 
that only those pursuits which are naturally suited to his 
capacity do thus monopolise his attention. He is by no means 
able infallibly to find out what his capabilities are by a divine 
intuition ; and if he is allowed to have a perfectly free choice 
of his employments, he invariably chooses capriciously and 
brings about the very anarchy and egotism which Mr. Holmes 
deprecates, and which break out in most disagreeable forms 
in ill-managed Montessori schools. It is just in this problem 
of choices that the teacher’s intervention is needed, and that 
the remarkable powers of observation which Dr. Montessori 
has exercised in her educational work come into requisition. 
In order to manipulate a child’s attention in a desired direc- 
tion one must watch him closely to see what he is inclined to 
do, much after the fashion recommended by Miss Mary 
Phillips in that charming story, Tommy Tregennis. Such 
observation always shows that the child naturally has evil as 
well as good impulses. No one who has any acquaintance 
with Dr. Freud’s masterly psycho-analysis can doubt that. 
The work of the teacher consists in really discovering what is 
going on in the child’s mind, and then unobtrusively utilising 
the good impulses and causing the child to forget all about 
the bad ones. In this way education can frequently suggest 
a beneficial course of conduct which he would never have 
thought of unaided, and brace his will up to follow it by 
presenting it to him in a favourable light. When a child does 


wrong a cheerful “‘ We’ll do it this way,”’ or “‘ See if we can’t 
get it right by doing it together,” without any direct reference 
to the mistake, will always check wilfulness and make the 
wise counsels of the teacher acceptable. To withhold such 
help is unkind and unsympathetic, for children like being 
good and have a sincere affection for teachers who keep them 
up to standard. 

But Mr. Holmes tells us that the adult has been warped 
and sensualised by “ external discipline ’’ and the suppression 
of the “ higher self ” ; and expects the teacher to keep in the 
background, and yet give his very life and soul for his pupils. 
Professor Freud has shown, however, that it is in the un- 
trained, childish mind that unsocial and sensual thoughts 
tend to arise. Remove the “ censor ”’ that social discipline, 
through the “ sore and sharp endeavour ”’ of many a teacher 
and many a generation, has placed in the foreconsciousness, 
and, as in cases of divided personality, pitiable vanities and 
sensualities disclose themselves. Let Mr. Holmes grant the 
same liberty to the teacher that he would give to the child, 
and then, perhaps, his methods will do what he claims for 
them—namely, “‘ guide the current of life into the channel or 
system of channels which leads to true manhood.” 


AN AMERICAN ON GERMANY 


Germany and the Germans from an American Point of View. 
By Price Coiturer. Duckworth & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


In writing about Germany, one is always liable to be 
tempted to display evidences of German Griindlichkeit, and 
Mr. Price Collier has not escaped the temptation. Frederick 
Engels once illustrated the striving after thoroughness 
characteristic of his fellow Teutons, by saying that before a 
German ventured to remove a spot of grease from bis coat 
with benzine, he would consider it necessary to take a full 
course of study in chemistry. Now, to be really thorough 
in chemistry, or any other branch of knowledge, requires 
much time and patience, things the German rarely 
grudges, but which the American is less disposed to lavish. 
Hence Mr. Price Collier’s ambitious attempt to provide an 
imposingly profound and massive introduction to his subject 
by hastily boiling down two thousand years of European 
history into one hundred pages of large print, simply results 
in nothing more than a lumpy and indigestible hash. Efforts 
have obviously been made to relieve the general heaviness 
by grotesque generalisations, such as: “‘ He (Charlemagne) 
is one of the many monuments to the futility of technical 
education,”’ but even this seasoning fails to make the mess 
interesting or palatable. The best thing for the reader to 
do is to skip it, unless his staying power is above the average. 
Otherwise, he will probably never get to the chapters which 
indicate the American point of view about contemporary 
Germany. 

Not that this point of view, as presented by Mr. Price 
Collier, gives us anything strikingly fresh. English as well 
as American writers have often noted the curious table 
habits of our German cousins; they have enlarged not 
seldom on the personality of the Kaiser ; they have pointed 
out that the strong and brutal aristocracy of Prussia is the 
real governing power in Germany; described the way in 
which the more or less united Empire has been built up out 
of many kingdoms and grand dukedoms, each jealous of the 
others ; and criticised the way in which a highly organised 
bureaucracy dictates to, and cares for, the sons and daughters 
of the Fatherland from the cradle to the grave. As one 
would expect, much of modern Germany is intolerable from 
the American point of view. The country as it used to be— 


the land of philosophers, professors, poets, and dreamers— 
Tle philosophers, alas, have become 


was far pleasanter. 
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business men, the professors politicians, the poets inventors, 
and the dreamers technical experts. If Mr. Price Collier 
would give himself time to think things over, he would 
discover that the reason he does not look upon the Germany 
of to-day with affection, is that it has become, in some 
respects, too much like his own country. 

Being an individualist, our auther naturally dislikes the 
social legislation of Germany—to say nothing of Socialism. 
Individualism, he would have us believe, has a philosophy 
based upon “ brotherly love ” 


“ce 


’; the political philosophy of 
Socialism, according to him, assumes that men are “ beasts 
and mechanical toys who can only be governed by legislation 
and the police.” Hence, anything done for the benefit of 
the people by the State through national or municipal 
organisation must inevitably promote individual degenera- 
tion and national decay. It does not seem to have struck 
Mr. Price Collier that “‘ brotherly love,”’ even at its best, 
without organised methods for its exercise, may do as much 
harm as good. One can imagine the State-regulated German 
inquiring whether Homestead, the Standard Oil Company, 
graft, child labour, and other American social and economic 
phenomena, are proofs of the efficacy of the “ brotherly 
love ” of our exuberant individualist. Moreover, in spite of 
all the disadvantages of bureaucratic rule, a democracy is 
evolving in Germany which has educated and organised the 
discontent of the masses in a manner unrivalled by countries 
with greater freedom and opportunities. 

There is, however, one German institution for which Mr. 
Price Collier has deep admiration, the army. He is eloquent 
in its praise as a school, not only for training men as soldiers, 
but also as citizens. He does not appear to realise that 
without the social legislation to which he objects, it would 
not be possible in an industrial state to insure the physical 
efficiency required for military service. The larger part of 
German State Socialism and social reform has been brought 
into being in order to give the army that efficiency, physical 
and otherwise, which Mr. Price Collier extols. Probably 
this failure to trace cause and effect is not due to the author’s 
want of insight, but to want of time. For what excuse but 
haste can there be for the publication of a serious work of 
six hundred pages without an index ? 


NOTICES 


Translated from the 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


SHORTER 


Russian Sketches: Chiefly of Peasant Life. 
Russian by Beatrix L. TOLLEMACHE. 
5s. net. 

This volume deals with the Russia of yesterday. Treating largely, 
however, of the fundamentals of national character, it is a collection 
of sketches that should help rather than hinder a better understanding 
of the Russia of to-day. The points of conflict between character and 
progressive ideas, reflected so powerfully in the best living authors, 
will only gain in emphasis by a little retrospection. 

The translations by Mrs. Tollemache, who, on the whole, has done 
her work well, are chiefly of writers very popular in their country, but 
little known here. In rendering two fine character sketches by 
Grigorovitch, she tells us that this author is known as “ The Dickens 
of Russia,’ and that “* The Russian Government considers his writings 
eminently suitable for schools and for general readers, as his style is 
simpler than that of Tourgueneff.” One cannot help but suspect that 
the Russian Government may have other reasons for its preference. 
Still, it must be admitted that the style of Grigorovitch is astonishingly 
simple. He pursues his way along Russian lanes, highways, and 
meadows with a sort of Stevensonian rather than a Dickensian sweet- 
ness, and as a man who is one with Nature. He rises at times to 
tremendous heights ; his description of the death of the old peasant is 
especially magnificent for its almost epic impressiveness. Tolstoi could 
not have bettered it. In the sketch of The Fisherman, by the same 
author, you have a fine canvas of Russian river scenery, with simple 
folk in the foreground to give a human note to the composition. 

The Sealed Angel, by Leescov, is sufficiently quaint if too long drawn 
out. It is a curious picture of superstition in the sect of Old Believers, 
and shows, says Mrs. Tollemache, “ their devout religious feeling, which 
valued the work of the old painters because, like Fra Angelico, they 





looked beyond material objects and were able to catch some glimpse of 
divine realities.’ This is the first sketch in the book. The English 
reader will do well to reserve it for the last. He may save himself a 
possible disappointment. 

Nekrassov is a poet distinguished for the sustained quality of his 
narrative verse. The translation of his poems into English prose is a 
doubtful experiment. With exceptions, the result achieved is neither 
good poetry nor good prose. The effort is only justified if the trans- 
lator’s intention has been to present a picture of Russian life and con- 
ditions. Nekrassov wrote before and after the emancipation of the 
serfs. Things have changed in Russia since then. Consider the verse 
from the poet’s Eternal Calm: “* Amid the noise of capitals the orator 
wages his war of words, but yonder, in the remote depth of Russia, 
yonder is eternal calm.” In another poem Nekrassov compared 
Russian songs to groans. What would the poet have said of the Russia 
of to-day, with its calm that may presage a storm, and with its groans 
that intermittently find relief in growls of revolt ? 


The Diary of Frances Lady Shelley, 1818-1873. Edited by her grand- 
son, Ricuarp EpccumsBe. Vol. 2. Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


The first volume of Lady Shelley's Diary was published, it may be 
remembered, a year ago. It contained the recollections of her younger 
days, and was welcomed for its unmistakably accurate presentation of 
Society in the early years of last century. An appalling aunt occupied 
most of the background, which was in a state of continuous eruption, 
and this relative managed somehow or other to dominate thestory. The 
second volume contains no aunt and very little romance, but a good 
deal of Wellington. We get full-length portraits of the man, by one who 
thought he was “ perhaps the greatest man who ever drew breath.” 
Yet, after many years of friendship, Lady Shelley committed the 
indiscretion of publishing a private letter of the Duke's concerning 
national defences. A two-years’ coolness and several wrathful letters 
were the sequel. The Duke's letters on this, as on every other occasion, 
display the man to perfection. He writes, for example, to Lady Shelley 
on the future career of her son, and says, “‘ he must understand that 
there is nothing learnt but by study and application. I study and 
apply, more, probably, than any man in England.” In the same letter 
he adds, “ he will not be able to converse and write like a gentleman, 
much less perform the duties on which he will be employed, unless he 
understands the classics; and by neglecting them, moreover, he will 
lose much gratification which the perusal of them will always afford 
him ; and a great deal indeed of professional information and instruc- 
tion.” In pleasing touches of this sort we get the true atmosphere ; 
the attitude of Society towards the movements and the life of the time 
is revealed. Lady Shelley’s husband was distantly related to the poet. 
In 1819 she says—in her only mention of him—that he “ seems dis- 
posed to become a poet ’—this in the year of the publication of The 
Cenci, when Shelley’s greatest work had been achieved ! 

Lady Shelley was a truly womanly woman of the species now for- 
tunately undergoing a transformation. Was there ever a better expres- 
sion of clinging femininity than this comment on a speech she heard 
(from under safe cover) in the House of Commons. “I felt so proud 
of the manly, energetic character of my countrymen, and reverently 
bowed my head in acknowledgment of their pre-eminence over my 
weak sex!” A different form of parochiality shows itself in this 
dictum : “ A novel, like poetry, should have for its hero a person superior 
to the common herd of men—one who evinces a higher tone of feeling. 
The same objection may be made to all Jane Austen’s novels, and also 
to most of Crabbe’s poetry.” 

But the things not mentioned are far more characteristic of Lady 
Shelley's circle than the things that are mentioned. It is true that the 
great Reform Bill agitation provoked exhibitions of proper feeling, 
but Chartism, Garibaldi, Mazzini, Mill, Dickens, and all the extra- 
ordinary phenomena of her long day excited no sentiments, and 
generally passed unnoticed. 

She died at the age of 87. Her last act summed up her whole life. 
Queen Victoria came to visit the dying Lady Shelley, who said, “I 
should be completely satisfied to die, Your Majesty, if I might be al- 
lowed to kiss your hand!" She was a thoroughly nice person. Her 
Diary holds no scandalous gossip, and we gather from it the impression 
that she would not have willingly believed any that came her way. 
But it reflects a Society which was spiritually anemic. 


The Spirit of Association, being some account of the Gilds, Friendly 
Societies, Co-operative Movement and Trade Unions of Great 
Britain. By M. Fornercizt Ropinson. Murray. 6s. 


This painstaking volume on the “ Spirit of Association ” by Miss M. 
Fothergill Robinson will be useful to young students of Social Move- 
ments who desire a cursory survey of working class organisation from 
the medizval Gild to modern Syndicalism, complete in 400 pages. The 
author modestly disclaims any original research, and as she accepts the 
ordinary middle class assumptions as to private property and the 
proper subordination of the manual worker to the brain-working 
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capitalist, her work will not be disturbing to the young idea. Her 
general point of view is shown in her concluding criticism of the Trade 
Union Movement : 

“The ignoring of the palpable truth that the three factors—Labour, 
Capital, and Enterprise—are interdependent, and each contribute an 
indispensable share in creating, maintaining, and expanding our 
industrial structure, has been largely responsible, I believe, for the 
‘lurking grudge’ which Trade Unionism has too often exhibited 
against both the capitalist and employer. The Labour agitator, with 
his unjust generalisations and miserable vocabulary of * wage-slavery,’ 
*‘ servility,’ ‘exploiter and exploited, and the like, has been in no 
small degree responsible for some of the most unwholesome manifesta- 
tions of ‘Trade Unionism ” (page 351-352). 

Tie references to the ordinary standard works on medieval Gilds, 
the Factory System, Friendly Societies, the Co-operative Movement, 
Trade Unionism, Syndicalism, and the Trades Union and Wages Boards 
Acts are careful and compendious. Appendices on Colonial Industrial 
Arbitration and Conciliation, Trades Boards Act, a useful little biblio- 
graphy, and a most interesting table of figures showing the extra- 
ordinary growth during the last three decades of working-class savings 
add to the value of the volume. 


THE CITY 
‘TS: trade returns of the principal manufacturing 


countries still show a state of intensive industry ; 

but these are not conclusive, for they reflect past 
orders rather than current business. The state of affairs in 
the Near East and the chaos in China are checking business 
in many directions, and the textile industries everywhere 
report a falling-off in orders on this account. On the other 
hand, there is a welcome improvement in the iron and steel 
trade, and in some lines Continental manufacturers have 
increased prices. The Scottish shipbuilding industry, which 
for the past three years has been phenomenally active, now 
finds new orders extremely scarce. On the whole, industry 
in the United Kingdom shows signs of slackening, but not 
abruptly. In France trade continues satisfactory, this 
country being remarkably little affected by external happen- 
ings. In Germany the building trade is in an exceptionally 
bad way, and while the export trade continues good, the 
home trade appears to be on the downgrade. In Austria- 
Hungary trade is naturally depressed, because although the 
Balkan War is over and the moratoriums will therefore 
shortly terminate, there is little likelihood of merchants 
being able to obtain payment of their debts for some time, 
and therefore business in this, the country’s principal 
market, will suffer accordingly. In Russia business is good, 
and crop prospects are very favourable. In Belgium, 
Holland, and the Scandinavian countries business is good. 
In Italy conditions appear to be more unfavourable than is 
allowed to leak out, and the same applies to Spain. On the 
whole, a tapering off of trade activity seems in progress 
throughout Europe, but not of a violent character, and the 
renewed confidence engendered by the close of the Balkan 
War may arrest the downward tendency to some extent. 
In the United States the position is difficult to determine. 
Everything depends on the crops, the outlook for which is 
uncertain. The same applies to Canada, except that the 
crop outlook there is much more assured, harvesting being 
actually in progress. All indications point to an excellent 
crop, without which, in a time of monetary tension, Canada 
would probably have passed through a bad period. In 
India theemonsoon has been excellent—almost too good, in 
fact—so that a good crop in this most important market 
appears assured. In Argentina there are numerous bank- 
ruptcies, owing to monetary stringency, but crop indications 
are satisfactory. In Brazil the position is less satisfactory, 
and gold has had to be exported. Generally speaking, 
throughout the world crops are good, so that while, as 
indicated above, a slackening off of industry is not at all 
improbable, there are no signs of a general slump in trade. 





The lack of uniformity adopted by the railway companies 
in declaring their half-yearly dividend has driven some of the 
City interests to the verge of desperation. The new Railways 
Accounts Act compels railway companies to furnish more 
information than has been the case in the past, but this Act 
only mentions annual statements. It has been the practice 
hitherto of the railway companies to furnish a certain 
amount of information in the half-yearly reports, but 
availing themselves of the loophole afforded by the Act, 
many of them have given no information whatever as to the 
course of events during the past half-year. It is only right 
to say that the Midland and Great Central are honourable 
exceptions. So seriously is this absence of half-yearly 
information regarded that seven of the most important 
jobbers in British Railway Securities approached the Great 
Northern Company, which had given no information whatever 
beyond the dividend declaration, asking that at least as 
much information as was given by the Midland should be 
vouchsafed to shareholders. No reply having been received 
after an interval of three days, the Stock Exchange firms 
mentioned again wrote the Company, and in due course 
received a churlish red-tape response, pointing out the 
difficulty the Directors would feel in reopening the question. 
This so annoyed the Stock Exchange firms that they have 
published the whole correspondence in the Press, and the 
financial papers, which are by inclination much more disposed 
to support than attack the railway companies, have found it 
impossible to resist caustic comments. Perhaps the best 
description of the Great Northern Railway is that given by 
the Investor's Review, which terms it a “ mid-Victorian 
specimen of pipe clay and plush breeches.” Foreign, 
American, and Colonial railways publish weekly or monthly 
statements of gross and net revenue, enabling the public to 
see exactly the rate of progress. The numerous illustrations 
that the railway company directorates are giving the general 
public, their own shareholders and the Stock Exchange of 
their arrogance in matters of ordinary business, are probably 
causing these sections of the community to have a glimmering 
of the causes that have been in operation in bringing the 
railway workers to the point of revolt, and the news that the 
National Union of Railwaymen is still adding to its numbers 
at the rate of over three thousand per week is significant. 


x * * 


The trouble in connection with the concession of the Cuban 
Ports Company is arousing a great deal of attention in the 
City, and is worth studying, for so many investments depend 
upon the security of concessions granted by Governments or 
cities that anything causing lack of confidence in these 
concessions is a serious matter. The case under review 
suggests the question: When is a concession safe? The 
Cuban Ports Company is an American concern, which in 
February, 1911, obtained from the Government of Cuba a 
concession for the improvement of the harbours of the 
island. By the terms of the Act constituting the concession, 
the Government created a special tax on all goods landed in 
the Ports of Cuba, and undertook to collect the dues and hand 
them over each week without any deduction to the Company 
during the period of the concession—namely, 30 years. 
The Company had to carry out extensive harbour works, and 
it was provided that if the annual proceeds from the Port 
Dues during any five years exceeded a certain figure, 20 per 
cent. of the surplus should be handed to the Government. 
The Company issued $6,000,000 of 5 per cent. First Mortgage 
Twenty-five Year Gold Bonds at the price of 97} per cent., 
and being regarded as a semi-Governmental security, these 
bonds have been largely purchased by British investors, 
including many of the big insurance companies. The 
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Ordinary shares of the Company were introduced upon the 
market a year or two ago, and have been as high as 75. 


* * * 


For some time past there have been rumours to the effect 
that the graft that had occurred in connection with this 
concession was of a particularly flagrant character, and the 
new Cuban Government is now taking steps which amount 
to the abrogation of the concession, on terms which would 
apparently amount to payment being made for work which 
has actually been accomplished. As a result, the 5 per cent. 
bonds of the Company have fallen within the past week or 
two from 97 to 80, and the Common Stock from about 
40 to 20. A rather nice point is raised here : Is a Govern- 
ment ever justified in cancelling a concession granted in due 
form by its predecessor, even though it be proved that the 
concession was originally corruptly given? For my own 
part, I think not. Ifa country suffers a corrupt Administra- 
tion to be in power, it must pay the price. Although the 
Bonds have been principally placed in this country, our own 
Foreign Office can hardly be asked to intervene, for the 
Company is an American one. No doubt the United States 
will have a word to say in the matter. It is stated that the 
next coupon of the Bonds will be duly paid, and my own 
view is that the bondholders will not suffer any loss. The 
case of the holders of Common Stock, however, which repre- 
sents almost entirely promoters’ profit, is different, and it 
appears doubtful whether this stock will see a much higher 
price than its present quotation. 

Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia.—The London Manager has 
received cable advice from the Head Office in Sydney that a 
branch will be opened at Rockhampton (Central Queensland), 
on August 19th. 

Mexico Tramways Company.—Coupon No. 14, due September 
Ist, 1913, on the General Consolidated First Mortgage 50-Year 
5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Mexico Tramways Co., will be 
paid on and after that date at the Bank of Montreal, 47 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 

Pennsylvania Railway Company.—London Joint Stock Bank, 
Ltd., reminds the holders of first instalment receipts that the 
second instalment of 30 per cent. of their subscription to new 
Capital Stock becomes due and payable on the 30th instant. All 
payments must be accompanied by the first instalment receipt. 

The Baku Labour Situation—The news coming in from Baku 
is of a conflicting nature. One day the leading firms meet and 
advocate collective action, the next day they decide that each 
firm negotiate with its own workmen. The strike movement is 
** general *”’ only in one sense—namely, that nearly every firm has 
received demands from its men. But in scarcely any two cases 
are the demands identical in terms, either as regards wages or 
the conditions of employment. Should the movement result in a 
general strike, it may be attributed to the vacillating attitude of the 
Naphtha Producers’ Society, which declined at the outset to allow 
its members to negotiate for individual settlements. As regards 
the four English companies, the feeling is that whilst many of the 
demands put forward are of an extravagant nature, the schedule 
of wages might very well be revised in face of the great rise in the 
price of oil. The Directors and Managers in London are in daily 
conference under the chairmanship of Mr. Herbert Allen, and 
communications are constantly passing between the London and 
Baku offices with a view to averting strikes on their respective 
properties. The Baku Russian Company on Monday settled 
with its Bibi Eibat men, but its employees at Balakhamy have 
stopped work. The Bibi Eibat Company’s workmen have not 
yet handed in their demands. The European Company’s men 
handed in their demands last Thursday, and almost simultane- 
ously struck work, without waiting for the Company’s reply. 
Negotiations for a settlement are now proceeding. The men of 
the Russian Petroleum Company struck for a short time whilst 
negotiations were proceeding, but resumed work on a settlement 
being arrived at. The general feeling in Baku is one of uncer- 
tainty, and unless the large firms can be induced to take a less 
uncompromising att'tude, the movement may develop into a 
general strike. 
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